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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STORM AMONG THE HILLS. 

rpHE dusk of that November afternoon, iwo 
-■• weeks before, was deepening rapidly, wljien 
Lina Chester woke to consciousness upon the 
grass beside the mountain lake, and rose slowly 
to her feet. Quick, almost as a lightning-flash, 
the past hour rushed back to her ; and she 
stood in the solitude, bewildered and afraid, 
her cold hands pressed upon her temples, and 
her eyes wide and dark and desolate. 

No one was within sight ; no one in the whole 
wide extent of valley and hillnside. The silent 
water held its secret then, as safely as it held it 
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2 VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 

through the anxious months that followed, and 
she turned from it, shuddering in every limb. 
Where were they gone f 

Slowly all — even of what she had not 
seen — grew clear to the guTs dazed mind; 
and then she turned from the water, and, 
with a sudden, uncontrollable impulse — not 
of personal fear or self-preservation, but of 
something stronger than either to the loving 
and brave-hearted girl — fled across the hills 
beyond the waterfall, fled rapidly, lightly, and 
without glancing back, as we only flee in a 
great dread. 

Gradually the valley narrowed, shut in by 
the heavy, frowning hills ; the dark firs rose 
gloomily against the Winter evening sky, or 
stood in dense blackness against the dim moun- 
tain side ; the swollen brook, leaping here rest- 
ively in its narrow bed, dashed on among the 
rocks in the narrowing ravine, with a sound 
that was weird in its strong reverberation. 
Closer and closer came the heavy rocks to hem 
her in, dark masses leaning now above the 
rugged path as if about to fall upon her. In 
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the deepening darkness, and the loneliness and 
silence, the girl at last grew frightened in her 
heart. 

So tiny and powerless and helpless she felt, 
in this awful solitude, the hills gathering more 
and more closely upon her as she hastened 
breathlessly on. With a shivering of her eye- 
lids, she stood and looked down upon the water, 
as it hurried away, seeming to seek, like her- 
self — only in wisdom and in innocence, she felt 
— an outlet from this sombre bed. Only in wis- 
dom and in innocence I Did the whole diflFer- 
ence lie in that ? 

Long and intently, Lina gazed and wondered. 
Could any cry which she might utter, be heard 
in the world beyond the hills t Hill behind 
hill, hill beyond hill, they stretched. Could a 
tired cry, even a dying cry, pierce beyond 
them? Or would it only echo and re-echo among 
the rocks around, waking weird answering 
voices that might form a fitting coronach? 
Was this grey, restless water deep enough to 
hide her, or would it rush on, and leave som^ 
thing lying there, to make the solitude even more 
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4 VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 

ghastly, and turn the silence even more hor- 
ribly into the silence of death ? 

Covering her eyes at the thought, Lina turn- 
ed from the brink of the noisy brook, and made 
her way once more along the rocky and uneven 
path. Her stiff, white lips were moving slowly, 
as if she fancied that, even in her isolation and 
helplessness ; even in this immense loneliness, 
and with the shadow of a great guilt touching 
her, there was One who would hear those low- 
breathed words. 

Would she ever reach a human habitation ? 
If she were but at the top of the hill, she 
thought, she could breathe without this heavy, 
frightened pain ; and she should find a cottage 
sooner perhaps. She had begun her flight with 
one longing only, thinking nothing of either 
fatigue or loneliness ; but now another longing 
had come« and grew intense as she sped on and 
on. The longing to find refuge in a human 
habitation, before the utter darkness fell upon 
her, and she was left alone here in the tre- 
mendous loneliness, that nameless voice ever 
whispering to her the terrible word which had 
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seemed to pierce her heart, before she fell be- 
side the treacherous mountain tarn. 

She knew now that she was one of the few 
— thank Heaven, only the few ! — who feel the 
full horror of that word, as we can never feel it, 
while we only hear it, or see it, again and again 
repeated in the newspapers. 

Stifling that thought as quickly as she could, 
she climbed on, though the way was rugged 
and her feet unutterably weary. A mist was 
creeping now across the hills, and a light, 
swift rain began to fall. Bending her head 
against it as she climbed, she could advance but 
slowly. The mist came on, covering the dis- 
tant hills. Only the dim outlines of the near 
ones were visible now, as she struggled on 
higher and higher, each step more difficult, and 
each minute the rain falling more heavily. 

Behind, and far below her now, the chill 
grey water rushed on its course, its maddening 
and monotonous sound subdued and broken. 
Around her, through the mist, she saw some- 
times the dim and shivering sheep huddled in 
twos and threes beneath a bare Winter tree. 
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Above her, she still saw the dim outlines of the 
nearer hills. A longing came upon Lina to 
scream ; to scream at the very top of her voice ; 
not BO much in the vain hope of an answer as 
in the fierce desire of disturbing the indescrib- 
able weight of silence. 

The wind was rising, and the rain increased 
rapidly as it did so. The stormy gusts tore 
through the fir-trees, and drove the rain before 
them, straight and pitilessly down upon the 
tired, stooping little figure. 

Ah 1 — dear Heaven, kind Heaven — there was 
a light at last ; a square of ruddy, cheery light, 
glimmering in a cottage window on before her. 
With the sure instinct born of a sore need, 
Lina made her way to the cottage door and 
knocked. 



CHAPTER II. 



SHELTER. 



rPHERE was little need for Lina to tell her 
^ story in order to gain admission to the 
cottage. The old woman, its single occupant, 
who raised her light and let it fall upon the 
wan, frightened facQ, waited for no plea. 
She drew the girl to the glowing little fire, 
and, moved by that compassion which in its 
purity and unsuspiciousness comes straight firom 
Heaven, had clasped warm, tender arms about 
her, when a sleep, that was deep and sudden as 
death, fell upon the weary girl, and blotted out 
her miserable heart-weariness. 

Beside the little bed where she lay so white 
and helpless, the old woman watched alone ; for 
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no doctor could be reached from the isolated 
mountain cottage, even if she could have left 
her patient to go in search of one. She was 
glad of this next day, when Lina, her great 
dark eyes so full of gratitude, yet of their old 
fear, too, moaned to her to let no one else 
come. So she watched and nursed alone, with 
that tempered strength which seems always 
lent to watchers beside a sick-bed ; and at last 
memory came back; and life returned to the 
wan face that lay upon the hard, brown pillow. 

" I wish," sighed the old woman to herself, 
^' that that ' Rachel ' she's been so often sobbing 
for when she didn't know it, could come, if 
only to comfort her, poor dear ! But I couldn't 
go to find her, even if I knew where she was ; 
and as I've managed so far, I'll try to manage 
till she's about again." 

" I live most lonely here, my dear," she said 
to Lina one day, when the girl lay in the ease 
of returning strength. " I see no one from 
Monday to Saturday, except just once a month 
(one Saturday in every month), when I walk 
into Churchill to see my son, and get the money 
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he allows me, and do my bit of marketing for 
the month. You may fancy it's no light walk 
for me — ^nine miles good ; and I have to start 
this weather as soon as ever it is daylight. 
Still I consider it my bit of holiday, and next 
Saturday's the day.'* 

The delicate, pale lips qnivered as Lina spoke, 
her thoughts running wildly on before her 
words. 

'^ Are you not pear a station ? — I mean, could 
you not go by train ?" 

^' I'm just two miles from a station, and nine 
miles from town," was the slow answer ; " but I 
never hesitate, my dear ; I never have been in 
one of those railway things, and never shall go. 
They're unnatural. I don't quite trust them." 

"Yet you are not afraid of living in this 
lonely spot 1" the girl said. 

" No ; it's always been natural to me, just as 
it's natural to the sheep to lie on the hillnside 
without fear. It isn't being alone I'm afraid 
of." 

" Have you no neighbours," asked Lina, 
flushing vividly, as if the dim eyes and unsus- 
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picious heart could read the real motive of her 
questioning, " who come in here to have a chat 
with you, or to — to tell you the news from 
Churchill?" 

" Just, perhaps, once in a while, my dear," 
was the cheery answer, " but not often, for I've 
none within a'most a mile, and I don't care 
about it. I can live very snugly without any 
news. I hear it all when I go into Churchill. 
I shall hear it all on Saturday." 

The scarlet crept higher and higher on Lina's 
face — the beautiful face that had lain for days 
so white and still — and she nervously tried to 
hide it. 

" I have had one neighbour in since you've 
been here, my dear," the old woman continued, 
almost soothingly, "but I didn't tell of you 
being here at all. I wouldn't, till I knew you. 
wouldn't mind it." 

The tears crowded to the girl's eyes at this 
kind thought. 

" Oh, how good you are to me !" she cried ; 
" and I can never repay you !" 
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"Hush, my dear, you'll grieve me sorely if 
you take to talk like that." 

And then, in the real refinement of her 
Heaven-taught compassion, the old woman 
moved softly about the room, as if busy for her- 
self talking of other things, and drawing the 
girl's thoughts to feel that her presence in the 
cottage was brightening and cheering. And 
when the tired look would creep back into the 
worn face, and the feverish light to the wide 
eyes, she would find it necessary to go into the 
other room and leave the giri to rest alone. But 
what was this resting alone to Lina f With her 
face hidden and her thin fingers clasped, she 
only moaned to Heaven for pardon, because she 
must deceive another who had been kind and 
good and pitiful to her; and because she must 
abuse the simple trust which had been reposed 
in her, and had saved her. 

It was Saturday morning, and by the light of 
a flickering candle, Lina's kind old nurse was 
preparing for her long walk into Churchill. Lina 
had risen as early as slie had, and was helping 
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her deftly in this preparation, hovering about 
her with prompt and dainty little attentions, 
such as the old woman had never received 
before through all her seventy years. 

" I wish you'd just lain still, my dear," she 
said, watching the girl's anxious face (which 
was pale to-day, she fancied, with even a new 
pallor) ; "I'd rather see you resting than 
troubling about here after me — I'm used to 
wait on myself. Why, bless me, I haven't had 
such a breakfast set and made for me I don't 
know when, if ever ; nor am I used to having 
everything prepared to my hand in this way. 
But I can't bear to see you do it." 

" I like to do it — so much," whispered Lima ; 
"I couldn't lie in bed to-day — I'm so strong 
now. I like to do this best of all. I shall like 
to remember it." 

" I suppose I'm ready now, my dear," said the 
old woman, laying a clean white cloth to cover 
the bottom of her basket, and wondering when 
Lina would turn her eyes fully to hers again ; 
" ^nd all I've got to ask is this ; is there any- 
body in Churchill that will want to know — I 
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mean, my dear, have you any message to send 
by me ? I'll take and learn' it off« and give it 
just as you give it to me." 

The dark, sad eyes met hers at last, yet still 
with a shrinking in their depths that almost 
looked like shame. 

" I know you would," the girl said, gently, 
'^ but, kind nurse, I have no message to send, no 
one to send a message to." 

Wistfully, almost humbly, as she spoke, Lina 
put her arms about the neck of the old woman 
who had so pitifully tended and sheltered her, 
and left a gentle lingering kiss upon the wither- 
ed cheek. 

'*My dear," the woman whispered, in her 
astonishment, ** take care of yourself to-day ; I 
don't like to leave you, but there's no help for 
it. I'll be as quick as ever I can. Why are you 
dressed f " 

"I'm coming with you a little way," said 
Lina, turning the key in the door as they left 
the cottage. " I dare say you never lock the 
door and take the key with you when you only 
go away for a few minutes, but I'm not so 
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brave as you are, and I shall feel more com- 
fortable." 

AgaiD, upon the hill-side path, out of sight of 
the cottage, Lina kissed her kind old friend and 
said good-bye ; and then she stood and watched 
her, until a turn in the rugged way hid them 
from each other. 

" Thanking me so, makes a perfect baby of 
me," muttered the old woman, rubbing her dim 
eyes, "kissing me and thanking me as if I'd 
been — Well, well, it's no use thinking of it, and 
making myself look foolish all day. It will be 
pleasant to have her waiting there for me to- 
night. How many years is it since I had any 
one to welcome me at my home-coming? Ah, 
I could hardly count the years. Perhaps she'll 
even come a little way to meet me in the 
gloaming." 

This thought kept recurring to her happily 
all through her nine miles' walk ; but she utter- 
ed no word of it when she reached her son's 
house and met his questions. Loitering beside 
her, and jestingly discussing her probable pur- 
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chases, he moved the cloth which covered the 
bottom of her basket. 

" Why, mother," he exclaimed, as he did so, 
"it isn't like you, to have the key of your 
house loose here! Where's your safe under- 
pocket ?" 

**The what — the what, lad?" she cried, a 
sick faintness seeming to seize her. (The lad 
to her was a wrinkled, gray-haired man to 
others). 

" The key of your cottage, generally so snug- 
ly packed in an out-of-the-way pocket," he 
said ; " you must have been very careless this 
morning." 

The marketing that day was done at random. 
Even the little present for Lina (about which so 
much kind anxiety had been felt) was forgotten. 
No thought had the kind old woman that was 
half so urgent a one as the thought that she 
must hasten home and open the cottage door 
for the girl whom she had nursed back to health, 
and who, weak and delicate still, was locked out 
of the house now, with no chance of warmth, or 
food, or resting-place. How came the key to 
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have droppped from her hand into the 
basket f 

The long walk was over at last ; the locked- 
up cottage was within sight, and now the 
dim eyes looked aronnd, eagerly searching 
among the shadows. Ah I this was to have 
been snch a pleasant home-coming. No young 
figm*6 disturbed the solitude of the old fisimiliar 
scene. No voice answered to her faint, troubled 
call. The rooms, when she entered them, had 
become the solitary empty rooms of old times ; 
the solitary empty rooms which — she said to her- 
self with a tired glance around — of course they 
would always be. 
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CHAPTER 111. 



FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. 



npHE third-class train to London passed the 
-^ village station at eight o'clock, so Lina 
had an hour for her two miles walk. She had 
watched her kind nurse out of sight, through 
hot tears ; her last glance had rested on the 
little cottage where she had been so kindly 
welcomed, and she walked On rapidly in the 
dim morning twilight. 

The village station looked dismal enough, 
with yesterday's ashes in the grates, and yester- 
day's dust and rubbish lying undisturbed as yet. 
There were several third-class passengers wait- 
ing ; some wearing the wan, dull look which she 
knew she wore herself; others busy and excited, 
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claiming prompt acquaintance with each other, 
just as if another station would not separate 
them again, perhaps for ever. 

Quite silently Lina sat in a corner of the dusty 
carriage, when the train at last rolled slowly on 
towards London, while noisy voices about her 
talked of things which came so near her own 
frightened thoughts that her very heart ached 
as she waited breathlessly for what might|fo11ow. 

The glass was dull enough, but LIha gazed 
through it into the mist of the November morn- 
ing, dreading to turn her head. On they went, 
a little faster now, through ploughed fields 
where the upturned soil and the men and horses 
all had the same dull hue which the sky reflect- 
ed. It was quite a relief presently to pass a 
group of workmen standing on the edge of the 
line, in their white blouses. On again, past grey 
fields, grey lanes, grey cottages. Once, when in 
the midst of one of these grey fields, she saw a 
little silent pool on which the brown bulrushes 
leaned and faded, she shivered with a horrible 
remembrance. And when the cold, bright sun 
pierced through the clouds at last, and the fir- 
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trees stood up like oolunuis against the brigbt- 
ening eastern light, memory came back, bring- 
ing those fir-trees on the mountain. Ah ! could 
that one memory ever again be absent from her 
mind? 

The slow third-class train deposited its 
passengers at Euston, and became, for a time, a 
useless piece of station furniture. Through the 
London streets (timidly and shrinkingly, as she 
had trodden them just once before) Lina walked 
in the dusk which gathers there so early on a 
November afternoon. Some who met her 
noticed pityingly the sadness of her young 
white &ce ; but they were the few. The many 
passed on, busy and engrossed as is the crowd 
of London, beyond the crowd of any other dty. 

"Conduit Street — number seven — at last," 
munnured the girl to herself^ as she stopped 
before the familiar door. ^' I knew the number 
was right upon my letter to Rachel. I wonder 
why she did not answer." 

" Miss M' Mullen t" repeated the servant who 
answered Lina's ring. ^^Oh, she left here 
months ago. I believe she went to Arthur 
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Street; you know it — out of Oxford Street. 
I'm not sure about the number, but I think it's 
twenty ; you may as well try twenty, at any 
rate. It'll do no harm if you're wrong by a door 
or two. But I think it's twenty." 

" Thank you," said Lina, earnestly. She knew 
London enough to know that even such 
civility and assistance as this, was not always 
to be met with, and then she turned wearily 
away. 

Along George Street she went as quickly as 
she could, trembling with an inexplicable sudden 
nervousness as the statue rose before her, dim 
and gigantic in the twilight. Passing through 
Hanover Square she loitered a little ; its hush 
and emptiness were like a rest and protection 
to her. Whether she might be going the most 
direct or most indirect way she did not know, 
she only knew that in this way she could reach 
Arthur Street eventually; could reach it and 
Rachel — and she tried to make that thought 
dispel all fear. 

Oxford Street at last. Arthur Street lay a 
long way eastward, a long, long way of daz- 
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zling glare, of jostling and of crushing, a long, 
long way, made more bitter by whispered re- 
marks and quizzical salutes. An endless way 
she was beginning to think it, when a police- 
man pointed out to her the turning she sought. 

Into the quiet side street she hurried, as into 
a refuge, but a few steps brought her to the 
edge of a noisy, surging crowd. She liiust 
make her way past, and she did so, trem- 
bling with a nameless fear. Then she remem- 
bered happily that she should not have to pass 
it again. She should be with Rachel soon — 
safe and at rest with Rachel. 

Ah, here was No. 191 One more — 201 A 
quiet knock the girl gave, her heart beating 
heavily now that the end of her journey was so 
near. The answer to her question came this 
time even more depressingly than it had 
come before. 

Miss M'MuUen had left there after one month ; 
had gone to live lower down on the other side. 
She (the speaker) did not know the number, did 
not know whether Miss M'Mullen would be 
there now or not. She could not trouble where 
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all her lodgers went to, but it certainly was 
lower down on the other side. 

Lina stood a moment after the door was 
shut, feeling very hopeless and bewildered. 
Then she roused herself. " Lower down on the 
6ther side." Not far away perhaps. She should 
only have a few more minutes to spend in doubt 
and weariness — then rest and safety with 
RacheL 

" If Rachel is not here ?" — The vague, haunt- 
ing doubt had forced its way at last through 
all her hope, and bravery, and confidence ;-and 
now it harassed and frightened her as it would, 
of its own fierce will. 

"If there were no one to go to ^^ As the 

doubt took this cruel form, and would be bat- 
tled with no longer, Lina instinctively sought 
for her purse. 

" There was at least enough ^" 

A sudden stop in her slow walk; a sudden 
weakness and despair. She had no purse at all. 
Oould it have been taken from her in the crowdt 
She oOuld not tell ; she only knew that she had 
had it at Euston, and that now it was gone. 
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** Penniless and alone — ^if Rachel is not here," 
she whispered to honel^ in a dnll, dazed agony. 

'^But — ^bnt Rachel will be here," she cried, 
tiying to kill the other thonght. ''Oh, she 
must be here ! What waa itt Where was it ? 
Loww down — on the other side." 

So lower down she went, and crossed the 
street. A last desperate ooorage had come to 
the girl, and she knocked at one door after 
anotiier, with hw urgent, oft-repeated question. 
And as she turned from eadi, her heart cried 
out^ in its agony, for this one friend who bad 
taken her in and comforted her in another &r- 
back time of misery almost like this. 

"Miss M'MuUenl Yes, I know her." (Ah, 
the longed-for answer at last) I ^' Fm sure to 
know her, for she lived here some bit — ^and a 
decent, respectable woman she wSiS. But she fell 
ill» and I couldn't have her any longer — not I, 
unless 1 could have afforded to lose all my other 
lodgers. So she went " 

" Where t" faltered Lina. " Can you tell me 
where? la it far from here ! A long walk will 
it be T" 
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The woman looked curiously, even suspici- 
ously, into the weary, dazed eyes. 

** Why, bless me 1" she exclaimed, " are you 
a friend of hers, and don't know where they 
took hert To hospital, of course — Guy's, I 
remember — ^and there she died almost direct- 
ly. There, I'm called; it's always the way. 
You must excuse my shutting the door." 

The street was a dull, prosaic street, yet it 
seemed as if the last scene of a life-tragedy 
were to be enacted now in one of its shadowy 
spots, where a frail, shivering figure leaned 
faint and sick, against the post of a closed door. 

Weary, starved, and penniless 1 Weary, yet 
with no hope of rest before her ; starved, yet at 
no fireside could she either claim or buy a place; 
penniless in the heart of the great, abundant 
city, where everything could be procured for 
money, and nothing could be procured without 
it. 

Up into the gleam of gaslight opposite, came 
some one with a firm, slow, almost cautious 
step ; up straight towards Lina, but very slowly. 

There was no need of haste. He had follow- 
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ed her for miles, and knew how wearily she 
walked. So he crossed the street but slowly — 
a gentleman with a warm, handsome face and 
in a warm, handsome dress. 

Weak and small and fragile the girl looked, 
leaning there in the shadow, and the tall, strong 
figure staggered an instant at this glimpse of 
her; then as his hands, in their warmth and 
eagerness, went out to meet her, the hurt, proud 
pain gave place to a pitying protecting love upon 
his handsome Saxon face, and made it almost 
noble. 

And the mental darkness which had been 
falling on Lina Chester vanished suddenly in 
the lightning flash of a new and terrible fear, 
when she saw that she was standing face to 
face with Sir Neil Athelston. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A NIGHT JOURNEY. 



T INA stood an instant, facing Sir Neil, with 
-" that proud shrinking in her eyes which he 
had seen before — he most of anyone ; but her 
will and power were weak and tired, his strong 
and firm, and so, almost before she was aware, 
she was driving rapidly through the lighted 
streets, and Sir Neil was opposite her in the 
cab. The cab was small, and the space limited, 
hence he was close beside her, as she knew ; 
yet — as she did not know, for the other thought 
was all in all to her — he was really as far from 
her as he could possibly be. 

He could not help but see how unwelcome 
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his presence was, and he had the delicacy not 
to force it upon her unnecessarily. So he 
leaned forward in his comer, looking from the 
damp glass out upon the uninteresting prospect 
it disclosed, while he longed with an ardent 
longing to throw his strong, warm arms about 
the little trembling figure opposite him. 

The horse was pulled up suddenly before the 
station door, and Sir Neil got down and paid 
the fare at once. Then he offered his hand to 

« 

Lina. 

There was something new in his manner and 
bearing to-night; something which made her 
rise without a word, and step down upon the 
pavement to him. She did not understand 
what it was — perhaps she did not care to try- 
but it made her leave the cab at his silent bid- 
ding, and wait for him ; though she had scorn- 
fully passed his proffered hand, and was stand* 
ing now as far from him as she could. He 
only allowed her a few moments to do so ; he 
had paid the man, and so was free to join her 
at once. 

" This way. Miss Chester, please." 
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That was all he said, slackening his steps to 
hers as she slowly turned, and so they walked 
together through the vestibule, and out upon 
the platform, to the door of the ladies' waitings 
room. 

** There's a splendid firel" said Sir Neil, as 
cheerily as he could. " Try to keep yourself 
warm and snug for half an hour here ; we have 
that time to wait before we start. I am sorry ; 
waiting is always such disagreeable work." 

They had halted at the door, and for the 
first time Lina looked up full into her com- 
panion's face. He bent eagerly to catch her 
words. 

" Start where ? — start where ?" she faltered. 
"I am not going — I cannot go.. Ohl let me 
stay in London 1" 

" It is just as impossible," replied Sir Neil, a 
little huskily, " as that I could, with my own 
hands, lay you on the rails there when the 
train was coming." 

" Oh 1 it is worse than that to have to go 
back 1" sobbed the girl, brokenly. " Lay me 
there. It were far better than that — that they 
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should make me swear his life away. Oh I leave 
me here !" 

Neil's answer to the confused words would 
hardly come. For the first time in his life he 
was weak with pity, and overcome by the 
longing to show a mercy which was foreign to 
him. 

"When you have rested," he said, very 
gently, but still acting only as he chose, " you 
will see what an impossible request you make. 
You would have need to execrate me all your 
life if I left you here alone in London." 

" Oh 1 1 would rather," moaned Lina, too 
weak now even to sob; "J would so much 
rather stay here 1" 

" We are going home, dear little girl," he 
said, sorrowfully gazing into her entreating 
face, and addressing her (in his new character 
of protector) as he would have addressed a 
child, " and it will be all right for you then." 

"Homel" she cried, with a sudden shiver; 
'* I have no home. Every home that is given 
me is taken from me again. I have no home 
to go to ; 1 only want to be away from there.'' 
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"But will you not trust those whose only 
wish '' 

"You have always been cruel to me," she 
interrupted, desolately ; " you are cruellest of 
all now." 

« You are tired," he said, quite tenderly, but 
with no thought of giving up his own desire ; 
"you do not see it all as you will see it to- 
morrow morning. Come ; here is a snug sofa 
close to the fire." 

In his new and easy assumption of authority, 
he made her rest there, putting his own fur rug 
about her ; and then he went away, returning 
in a few minutes with a tumbler of hot wine 
and water, and a plate of delicately cut sand- 
wiches. Other ladies sat about the room, but, 
even with their eyes upon her, Lina could not 
take the plate. She did put her cold lips to the 
glass, but hardly for more than an instant. 
Half-a-dozen eyes followed Sir Neil as he left 
the room again, and then turned inquisitively 
to the girl's beautiful pale face. 

"On their wedding tour, and she's been 
taken ill. How unpleasant I" 
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** A petted and pampered girl, who likes the 
rSle of invalid in public, to exhibit the devotion 
of her handsome, strong young husband." 

"Not married, and never will be. Well, 
she's pretty enough for anything." 

These the three remarks consequent on the 
scrutinizing of the six eyes, and about as true 
as are most of the blind remarks made upon 
fellow-travellers in the totally unsuggestive 
atmosphere of a waiting-room, enduring those 
interminable minutes between trains coming 
and trains going. 

"Now, Miss Chester, this is our train." 

Lina was leaning back in the comer of a 
couch, looking before her with eyes that saw 
nothing of this room and its occupants, when 
Sir Neil's quiet words ai*oused her. He had 
taken up the rug and thrown it over one arm, 
the other was offered her. Her steps tottered 
feebly as she rose — after the rest, the weari- 
ness was more evident than before— but still 
she passed the offered hand again, and 
walked from the room as steadily as she 
could. 
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Once more, away from those staring eyes, 
she entreated to be left. But this entreaty 
was as unavailing as the last had been. 

" Your seats, sir. I've taken care of 
them." 

The porter, who had had the " grandee" in 
his eye all through the previous half-hour, 
came forward now, fearing that if the lady lin- 
gered there, the train might, after all, go with- 
out them. Such a pity as that would be after 
taking four tickets ! 

In the farther comers of the carriage at 
which Sir Neil and Lina stopped, two ladies 
sat luxuriously buried in shawls and rugs ; two 
quiet, experienced lady travellers. 

" Now, lock the door," said Sir Neil, slipping 
a half-crown into the man's hand, when he 
and Lina -were in and he had again made her 
comfortable in his furs ; ^* I have taken the rest 
of the carriage." 

" I know, sir," put in the guard, coming up 
and turning the key; "I'm aware, sir. Have 
you all you need!" 
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" All right," curtly replied Sir Neil, who had 
piled the hot-water tins one upon another for 
a high foot-stool for Lina. 

" Churchill you said, didn't you, sir ? 
There's no need to bother you again until 
then. The other ladies go still &rther 
north." 

** Yes," answered Neil, who had taken 
care to ascertain this, fact before he took Lina's 
place. 

Then he settled himself in his seat and 
opened the evening paper; and, somehow, ^s 
they sped on, Lina grew conscious hoyr 
thoughtfully he was taking care of her 
through this journey. The presence of the 
ladies prevented any reference to exciting 
themes, and was. too, just the companionship 
she wished ; yet it was a relief to her to know 
that no one else could join them, and no 
inquisitive eyes probe her as those had done 
at Euston. It was a great relief to her, too, 
that Sir Neil still lounged in his own seat, 
with his old lazy insouciance, the lappets of 
his high sealskin cap down over his ears, 
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and the paper still held betweai his eyes and 
hers. 

It was not until the night journey was 
nearly over that suddenly all this thought was 
effaced for a moment only by one chance 
glance at the quiet Saxon face. Oh! why 
was she there with him, going to help to kill 
Gerard t He was cruel to have brought her 
with him — cruel, as he always had been to 
her. He knew she was alone and unprotected. 
He knew she was in his power, and he had 
sought her out to give her the bitterest task 
of all her bitter life. He had been cruel to 
her always — always ; even more cruel than he 
had been to everyone else; selfish and heart- 
less. He ! The affianced husband of a lady a 
thousand times better and nobler and truer 
than himself; the son of the mistress who had 
paid her for her services just as she paid her 
servants; the man who had begged her to 
accompany him from his own house, where he 
was even then entertaining his betrothed wife! 
He to protect her now ! 

Care 1 what care had anyone for her ? Ah 1 
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if Rachel had only been spared I If Heaven 
did not always claim the good and merciful, 
and leave those who had no pity and com- 
passion I 

Athwart this dark, rebellious thought, there 
fell soft rays of light for Lina, She recalled the 
old woman in her cottage among the hills. She 
recalled Marjorie's warm, trustful sympathy. She 
recalled Colonel Stuart's goodness to her and 
to Gerard ; but this thought bordered so 
closely on her one overmastering fear, that she 
hid her face in the corner of the carriage, and 
wept for the first time through all the hours of 
that interminable day. 

Not one movement did Neil make towards 
her through this silent weeping, though it 
hurt and pained him as no woman's weeping 
had ever pained him in his life before. Not 
one word did he attempt of consolation 
or sympathy, and, for the first time, he 
acted with a real thoughtfulness in his 
courtesy, 

'* Churchill." 

The name that had grown fiimiliar to Lina 

d2 
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through the past Summer, struck on her ear now 
like a knelK 

" That's right," said Sir Neil, with an effort 
at cheeriness, as he rose and took the wraps 
gently from about Lina. ** It is Only just mid- 
night now, Miss Chester ; a tiresome journey, 
but it hasn't taken us very long, and — I de- 
clare here's Mrs. Esdaile." 

The tone was the same tone throughout the 
speech, to all seeming light and cheering, 
though in reality anxious and troubled ; but 
at the last words, uttered in feigned surprise, 
Lina's whole face brightened with a swift, 
sudden gladness ; momentary only perhaps, 
but so vivid that Neil, when he saw it, rejoiced 
in his heart that he had had the thought to tele- 
graph to Stuart from Euston. 

" I am so glad to have been here. Miss Ches- 
ter," said Mrs. Esdaile, warmly taking her by 
the hand. ** Sir Neil, you must t«ll Lady Athel- 
ston I have taken present possession of this 
tired girl. We have a much shorter drive before 
us than you have ; besides, our brougham is 
here, and you will have to take a fly ; and be- 
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sides," added the ladj, with her pleasant tact, 
*' I have Marjorie staying with me to-night at the 
Anchorage, and she would never forgive me if 
she heard I had met Miss Chester and not 
brought her to see her." 

At the sound of Marjorie's name, Lina's clasp 
on Mrs. Esdaile's arm grew closer. " It seemed," 
as she said to her brother afterwards, ** like an 
appeal from the girl to be taken to Marjorie, 
and for a moment overcame the evident dread 
she felt of advancing even one step nearer to 
us who had brought her here, to meet what she 
shuns far more than death itself." 

Sir Neil Athelston stood at the door of the 
brougham, talking quietly to Mrs. Esdaile on 
indifferent subjects. His eyes, every now and 
then, sought Lina's with swift intentness, and as 
tfiey rested on her face (so pitifully pale in the 
lamplight) there grew in them that look of an- 
xious earnestness which could chase entirely 
their old sleepiness. 

" You are sure you will not come, Athelston?" 
inquired Colonel Stuart, preparing to take his 
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seat on the box, confident, before he asked, 
what the answer would be. 

*' Quite sure, thank you, Stuart, I shall see 
you to-morrow. Good night, Mrs. Esdaile; 
thank you for — ^I mean, I'm very glad you 
chanced to be at the station. Good night. Miss 
Chester — good night." 

And Sir Neil turned away, curbing his fierce, 
strong wish to linger still beside her ; to have 
her under his protection longer ; to claim the 
right of the one who had rescued her from her 
loneliness and danger. Dull and moody enough 
he felt as he drove home, in the very fly from the 
'^ Leopard " which had taken himself and Lina 
on the night when he first met her. 

Cold and bleak as the night wind 1)1 ew. 
Colonel Stuart faced it from the box-seat of his 
roomy brougham, leaving his sister to cheer 
Lina as her gentle, womanly tact and delicacy 
should prompt, and to say only just those few 
well-timed words which the girl could bear. 

Lina listened gratefully, though she could not 
trust herself to speak. Here, beside her, was 
one new compassionate friend. In the warm, 
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peaceful home to which they were taking her, 
Marjorie awaited her — Matjorie, with her gene- 
rous sympathy and gentle words. Ah, and she 
had mnrmnred once, not long ago— not long 
ago, though it seemed like years and years — 
against Heaven's pity on the desolate I 

All Gerard's brave and simple faith was hers 
just then. Even the dread of that coming trial 
left her for a little time. Sitting quite silent, her 
fingers locked in her lap, these thoughts of gra- 
titude were so deeply heart-felt that they crept 
softly up into the starlit heaven like a prayer. 

'* Lina," said Marjorie, as the two girls sat be- 
fore the fire in the pretty little room which had 
been prepared for Lina, " it's very late — I mean 
it's exceedingly early ; but you are resting nicely 
on that big chair, aren't you ? And I'm resting 
nicely here, so we won't hurry to separate just 
this minute. I expected that Mrs. £sdaile 
would make me promise not to come in 
here at all to-night, but she didn't, so I shall 
wait till it strikes one. Wasn't it a kind 
thought of Colonel — of Adelaide's, to send for 
me, Lina f " 
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•* Very kind to me,** 

'^ You know I didu't mean that/' was Mar- 
jorie's quick answer. ^ You know I meant that 
it was kind to me. Oh, Lina, if we could have 
helped it, you should not have returned — yet ; 
but, as you are come, it is- so much best for you 
to be here, and I am glad to be with you. I 
have missed you sorely through all these long 
days." 

" May I tell you of them I" asked Lina. 

Now Marjorie Castillain, though she looked 
so thoroughly comfortable and at home, wrap- 
ped in her dressing-gown, and with her slipper- 
ed feet upon the fender, had her whole mind 
bent on solacing and cheering this solitary girl, 
and, anxious as she was herself, hid this that 
she might succeed the better. She had not mis- 
interpreted the pleading look which Lina had 
given her when she fancied they were separat- 
ing for the night — it was seldom that the clear 
eyes did misinterpret any look of appeal — 
and her sure, true instinct told her what the 
mute prayer had been. Lina wanted to tell her 
where and how these two weeks had been spent. 
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Perhaps, after that, another question — nearer her 
heart, but farther from her lips, — would come 
more easily. 

Yes, truly it did I When Lina had finished her 
short story — so much more sad and pathetic a 
one than she fancied — she turned to Marjorie,and 
asked this question in a whisper, with dry lips 
and hot, eager eyes, 

*' Miss Marjorie, what did they say — the ma- 
gistrates, the sheriff, your sister? What was it? 
What was said of him ? What was the — ver- 
dict?' 

** The verdict will not be given yet, dear," re- 
plied Marjorie, her own face paling ; " we have 
a long, long time to wait for that. Oh, a weary 
time I If we could only leap through these 
three months, how willingly would I forfeit 
them from my life I" 

*' Perhaps it is better so," whispered Lina, in 
a voice from which all hope and spirit seemed to 
have died. ** Then, Miss CastiUain, is he — oh, 
you &diy it — where is he ?" 

"In Bleaborough," said Marjorie, and the effort 
to speak cheerily was an utter failure now. 
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''You mean in gaol?" was Lina's question, 
cold and slow in its anguish. 

** Colonel Stuart goes to see him often, Lina," 
continued Marjorie, avoiding the direct answer, 
** and Fm going when you give me leave." 

" Oh, no 1 How could he bear it ?" cried Lina, 
in the same slow voice. 

**Bear it!" echoed Marjorie, with a warm, 
bright flash in her loving eyes. **He would 
bear it as he bears everything — nobly, grandly, 
bravely. Oh, Lina, when I think of him now, 
my heart feels all hot and wrong and unbeliev- 
ing. I think of that part of his life, years and 
years of a horrible degrading labour, then a 
struggling existence in that comfortless, almost 
empty cottage, and now a maddening confine- 
ment and inactivity. I think of how he has 
worked ; worked always, always ; and never for 
himself, never for any luxury, or even comfort 
for himself, worked to clear his name, which was 
never tainted, and worked for the child whom he 
rescued from poverty and worse ; the child who, 
sharing all he so hardly earned, has never heard 
one harsh word from his lips. I think of the 
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woman who made his stmggliDg life so much 
the harder to endure by her cankering, worry- 
ing temper, while all the time he had been the 
helper and consoler of her own child, and had 
given love and a home to her forsaken grandson, 
I think of the — the — of the man (I will say as 
little against him as I can, because he may be 
dead) to whom he owes this hard and solitary 
life, whose son it was he guarded, knowing him 
his son — hU son I I think of how he worked 
and lived, Lina, always cheerful, always brave, 
always hopeful ; yet never hearing one word of 
sympathy or encouragement, never having one 
loving glance to stimulate his earnest, busy 
hand, I think of all these things when I lie 
awake at night ; or ride alone — as I've ridden 
miles and miles lately, to baffle Neil in his search 
for you ; or sit alone staring into the fire, where 
I see it plainest of all ; and it makes my heart 
burn as it never burned before. Everything 
seems confused ; and — I want," added the girl, 
with great gentleness, *' to tell him how 
the remembrance of his life has helped me 
in bearing ^Ah, as if / had anything to bear I 
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The tiny clouds that fleck my sky are not trou- 
bles, I know it now ; and I want to tell him of 
the one good which his story has taught me, 
because it was by his wish that it was told me." 

** He will say you forget he is a prisoner — and 
for what ?*' faltered Lina, raising her hands to 
cover her wide, aching eyes. 

" He will not be changed by those prison walls," 
returned Marjorie, with tearful earnestness. 
" No four bleak, cruel prison walls could change 
him. He must have the bright bravery in his 
eyes, and the strong gentleness in his voice. 
That wretched cell, however wretched, can no 
more take the manliness from him than could 
that bare cottage room take from him his inborn 
gentlemanliness. Lina, you see I know your 
story now — yours and his; and — and does it 
pain you to hear that, even to me in my random 
selfishness, your brother's story has done 
goodr 

Ah, at last the tender words have done their 
work ; for the tears are falling now quite thick 
and fast, from the tired eyes which had been so 
dry as she told her own tale. 
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" You know now, dear," resumed Marjorie, 
**that I have heard your story; but I think 
I trusted you so thoroughly, atid loved you 
so well before, that I could not do it more. 
Lina, I promised him to take care of you if the 
power were ever given me. Colonel Stuart took 
the message ; but I might easily promise what 
is such a pleasure to me, might not I ?" 

" I had meant to tell you our story to-night, 
Miss Castillain," said Lina, when the tears ceas- 
ed^ and she could speak again with calmness. 

"And you see it is unnecessary," smiled Mar- 
jorie, with a warm, tender clasp about the 

slight, worn form ; " Mr. , your brother, 

asked Colonel Stuart to tell it me every bit. 
Colonel Stuart knew who he was always — all 
through the Summer; did you guess that?" 

Lina started. 

" He knew !" she echoed, wonderingly ; " and 
he so good to us both, so — very good to 
Gerard." 

"He is always good," returned Marjorie, 
quietly ; " but of course he was good when he 
knew all. He had never believed that first ac- 
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cusation against Gerard. Mr. Eadaile didn't 
believe it afterwarda, I onderBtand. Mrs. £»- 
dafle and Clara never had. Clara alwajra loved 
yon dearly, and often and often talked of yon to 
her — hnsband* Colonel Stnart told me all this 
himaelf. Now 1 suppose I mnst go. I shall be 
scolded if I stay longer. Will yon go to bed 
now, and don't think of rising in the morning 
nntil yon have permission ?" 

^'Miss Castillain," whispered Lina, looking np 
into her face as she rose, and speaking as if she 
felt the words a duty, ** though Sir Neil did 
bring me back when I longed and prayed to 
stay, he — ^he did it very kindly and gene- 
rously." 

'* Kindly and generously t" echoed Marjorie, 
the tone all scornful now, which had just been 
so soft and pitiful. *' Fm sorry to hear he had 
the power even to do that. I hate to think of 
*any power he has. Ton don't understand me, 
I see, but you will, poor child. I never thought 
of Neil's power until now ; I should have laugh- 
ed the idea to scorn if it had come before me. 
Now I am beginning to realise the power be 
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does possess in this money-loving, title-wor- 
shipping place. Lina, I literally shiver when I 
think of influence and authority being placed in 
his lazy, selfish hands; just because he is 
sheriff of the county, and the Baronet of High 
Athelston; while, for all we know, the real 
Baronet — oh, I cannot talk of that, it makes me 
sceptical and cross, and all kinds of wrong 
things. Hush, my dear, don't cry so piteously. 
You will wear yourself entirely out. Good 
night. Look at the timepiece, and promise me 
you will be in bed by two. Thank you, and 
so will I. Another kiss. Good night, dear 
little friend." 
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CHAPTER V. 



WAITING FOR THE TRIAL. 



A NOTHER illness was the forfeit Lina paid 
-^ for that long day's wandering and anxiety ; 
but tender hands led her back to health again, 
loving ones, too, though no ties of blood or re- 
lationship bound her to these true friends, any 
, more than they had done to that old woman 
who had nursed her back to life, in the solitary 
cottage among the hills. 

Marjorie was not staying at the Anchorage, 
*' because the old folks at home find life unbear- 
able without me," she told Lina, with the old 
merriment in her eyes, though they were dim 
with tears. So every day she went away, tak- 
ing from the chamber where Lina lay, the bright- 
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est and the warmest sunbeam which ever found 
its way thither. Every day, after sitting with 
Lina as long as she dared, she went away from 
the house altogether. And Lina found this 
out, and pondered it a good deal between her 
own sad thoughts of Gerard ; but she never 
grew to understand it.. 

"Mrs. Esdaile," Marjorie said, with wistful 
merriment one morning, as she came in and 
found her lovingly administering some delicacy 
to Lina, " I wonder what I should have suffered 
all this time if I had had my first stupid, invol*^ 
untary wish, and taken Miss Chester to Hawke- 
dale. I could never have provided dainties for 
her. Didn't you feel sure of that, when papa 
told you he had a cook \just to his mind,' and 
when Louisa said ' she did pretty well ' (that is 
strong praise for Louie) ?" 

" Marjorie," inquired Mrs. Esdaile, feeling, as 
Lina did, the sunniness of the girl's presence, 
however much she might be shocked by her 
occasionally heedless words, "how is Louisa 
now 1 I don't mean iu the matter of general 
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health, or culinary opiuions, but ynth regard to 
her melancholy and her *' 

** Her mischiei^" put in Marjorie, demurely ; 
" I understand. She's pretty well, thank you, 
in both respects. Louisa, as you may have re- 
marked, has an extraordinary power of conden- 
sation. She is succeeding now in condensing 
into her six-and-twenty years all the mischief 
which it takes an ordinary woman her whole 
threescore and ten to concoct." 

And then the conversation drifted, as it very 
rarely did, into the one prominent and most 
serious thought of them all. 

" There is no hope, then, of Louisa's relent- 
ing?" inquired Mrs. Esdaile, anxiously. 

" No hope," was the unwilling reply ; ** and 
Neil is as selfish as ever, and Lady Athelston 
as insanely obstinate as ever ; as mildly, as self- 
punishingly obstinate as ever." 

'^ Still cries, and says how much she has been 
deceived, eh I" asked Mrs. Esdaile, smiling at 
Lina. " Quite natural for her, but not the 
teaching of her better nature, and we will wait 
until that again is paramount." 
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So Lina, through those days she spent so 
quietly in her own room, was not kept in the 
dark about what was said in the little world 
round Churchill. But what was told her was 
told in kindness to herself, as well as by those 
who never spoke of their own deeds ; so that, 
after all, the greater part was hidden. 

She was never told of the hard feeling which 
prevailed in the place against her brother, or of 
the unceasing endeavours of Colonel Stuart and 
Marjorie to change this. She knew that Lady 
Athelston resented the deceit that had been 
practised upon her; but she had never been 
told what an attack of hysterics had seized her 
on Sir Neil's proposition that she should go to 
see Miss Chester, and how her very name was 
sowing dissension between the mother and son. 
She knew that Louisa Castillain was angry at 
her having been received back in Highshire at 
all ; but she was never told of her untiring 
energy in pursuit of justice for Eustace Jelfrey's 
murderer ; nor of the poisonous seeds of scandal 
against the murderer's sister, which she sowed 
broadcast with such pertinacious zeal. She 
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knew that Colonel Stuart was often with 
Gerard, and used all the influence he possessed 
in the county in his favour ; but she did not 
know how weak that influence proved, now 
that the mighty voice of an injured public was 
raised against the prisoner ; and while the High 
Sheriff published among them his debonnaire 
assurance of (he coming sentence. 

" It is weaiisome work, Adelaide," the Colo- 
nel would say ; " bnt I will not weary of trying, 
until it is too late for any effort to avail." 

And his sister, smiling in proud confidence, 
would tell him that only one little turn was 
wanted, and then the scale of his influence 
— an influence which everyone knew to be 
good and pure — would weigh this down at 
once, 

•* Only one little turn 1" he would echo. 
" But what is to give that little turn, my 
dear?" 

« Truth itselfi as Marjorie says," laughed his 
sister, gently, "clear-seeing, far-seeing, pure- 
seeing Truth itself." 

So Lina, seeing all just in that one ray of 
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sunlight \7hich kind friends let into her room, 
knew but little, after all, of the verdict uttered 
already by the busy world without. 

When she got better, and was able to walk, 
Mrs. Esdaile and Marjorie took her away to 
Torquay ; partly to recruit her strength, which 
was terribly wasted, and partly to strengthen 
her mental powers, which were oddly dazed 
and bewildered. Even when Mrs. Esdaile re- 
turned to her brother and little son, she left 
the girls there, with a friend of her own ; and 
Marjorie was intensely grateful for this. 

^* It must have been a joint idea," she said to 
Lina. *^ It is too kind a one even for Adelaide 
to have concocted alone." 

And Lina had no need to ask whom she 
credited with the other half. 

Once during the visit. Sir Neil Athelston 
came down to spend a day there. 

"Naturally," remarked Marjorie, when she 
bad read the note he sent to tell her that he 
was then at the hotel, and ask when he might 
see her- — "naturally he finds the separation 
from me tedious, unbearable. Poor martyr 1 
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Lina, "shall I read you my answer t Don't say 
No; Fm one of those small-minded g^rls who 
cannot exist without reciprocity. Listen — 

" * My dear Neil, — I wish you were at John- 
o -Groats or the Land's End — ^I shouldn't care 
which. Miss Chester is not well enough to 
enjoy seeing visitors, and I am too well. 
M.C.' 

You see," she explained to Lina, raising her 
laughing eyes, " I had to think of an excuse 
for both, and so I employed the two opposites. 
Will that do f " 

Lina laughed a little, and Marjorie had ac- 
complished her aim. To lift sometimes the 
load of pain which was always pressing on the 
girl's hearty was Marjorie's one constant aim. 

Sir Neil did call, as Marjorie knew he would. 
" Unnatural," he said, unconsciously parodying 
the words of his betrothed, " that we should be 
separated all this time, and I not allowed to 
come and see you." But (and this Marjorie 
had never expected) he did not force his com- 
pany on her at all, and behaved to Lina with 
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aa unobtrusive courtesy which (as Marjorie said 
to herself) almost amounted to thoughtfulness. 
And after that one visit, Sir Neil went back to 
Highshire, and troubled them no more. 

"She will grow strong and well with 
Marjorie/' he said to himself; '^ and I have seen 
her once again." 

** Lina," said Marjorie, her eyes full of fun, 
^'IVe sent a message by Neil to ask the old 
folks at home to send me some Spring dresses 
and money ; isn't it a joke ? I've told him 
to send me a sketch of Louie's expression, 
or papa's, when he gives it. You know they 
would not vex him for all the world, nor 
provide me with filthy lucre; so won't their 
inclinations be dislocated? Dear," she added, 
suddenly, " did you want to send for any- 
thing r 

"No, thank you. Lady Athelston returned 
me my whole possessions at once," replied 
Lina, with a pained recollection of the dis- 
missal which the act represented. "I am 
quite well supplied, I have — in that box 
she sent — all the money I — ^I had saved." 
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"I remember," ^-hispered Marjorie; "saved 
for Gerard. What a pleasure that mnst 
have been, Linal Oh I if I had a brother 
who loved me, I — I think I shouldn't mind 
my financial difficulties I" 

And so the sad words ended in a little 
gentle laugh, as Marjorie tried tliat all their 
sad words should. 

Colonel Stuart and little Jack came at 
last to fetch the girls home, and then there 
dawned that last day before the trial. How 
suddenly it seemed to come at last, after 
all the weary sighing for it, and counting 
the days that had to intervene I 

Marjorie had been at the Anchorage all 
the afternoon, and the shabby phaeton had 
been sent for her. Then, in the darkness 
of the March night, James drove her away 
from the bright and happy home, where her 
thoughts still lingered. 

"Marjorie, I thought I should see you. 
I have waited for you. Take ray horse on, 
James, and I will drive your mistress." 

It was Sir Neil Athelston who greeted 
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her thus, at the gate of the Anchorage, and 
who took his seat beside her, with his old 
ease and air of proprietorship. 

" Let the old pony go as slowly as you 
like, Neil," she said, absently ; " there is 
nothing very cheering awaiting me at home; 
and it is a very dismal morrow that will 
dawa upon this gusty night." 

"I'm more than willing, dear," said Neil, 
taking the pony as sleepily as possible along 
the dark highway. "How is — how are they 
all, Marjorie ?" 

"Mrs. Esdaile has had tooth-ache for a 
few hours," returned the girl, with her old 
enjoyment of misunderstanding and provoking 
him, " but, fortunately, it is better now. Little 
Jack cut his finger about a week ago; but 
— don't you grow anxious about it? — under 
a stnct diachylon regimey it has healed sufficient- 
ly for him to finish, with ease, a copy which 
I set him : * Learning strengthens, refines, 
and elevates the mind.' But the cook is 
lying down with headache; caused, I fancy, 
by- 
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''I don't want to hear about the servants," 
put in Neil, petulantly. 

"I was just coming to the Colonel when 
you interrupted me. He has not, that I know 
of, calle4 in professional advice ; so I hope '* 

" Bother 1" growled the young man, without 
a smile. "I've seen Stuart to-day. Never 
mind telling me about him, Marjorie." 

" You asked about them all," was the girl's 
calm rejoinder, " and so I began to tell you." 

"How is Miss Chester!" he inquired, know- 
ing quite well that she had read his thoughts 
from the first; and so attempting no more 
roundabout methods of reaching the truth. 

" How can you expect her to be 1" 

Something in her voice, it must have been, 
which made his next words almost apologetic 
as well as regretful. 

" Fm very sorry she's subpoena'd for to- 
morrow, Marjorie. No one could be more 
sorry than I am." 

" I'm sorry you were *the cause of it," she 
answered, coldly ; " perhaps her coming back 
could not possibly have been prevented ; but 
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your bringing her could, and would have been, 
if you had had ever so little thought for her 
unmixed with thought for yourself." 

*'It would have made this difference," said 
Neil, a great wrath rising in his heart as 
he felt how daringly Marjorie put motives 
on his conduct which he never had the power 
of contradicting ; *' that she would have been 
left to starve and die— or worse— alone in 
London. She, with her beauty, and helpless- 
ness, and poverty 1 Can you calmly think 
of it, Marjorie — you, a tender-hearted woman t" 

" I suppose we never shall be able to put 
ourselves in each other's places," smiled 
Marjorie, looking into his face frankly and 
kindly for the first time for many months, 
*'else, I suppose, Neil, I should not think 
quite the same of your part in this. I wish 
I could. I cannot bear to go on thinking 
of you as selfish and cruel." 

** Thank you," he answered, in a voice of pain, 
not irony ; " even without the power of putting 
myself in your place, I can appreciate fully all 
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the goodness of your acts, Marjorie dear. You 
have always been good to her." 

** It was not goodness/' the girl answered, al- 
most sadly ; ^^ perhaps it was as much selfish- 
ness as yours. All I do, or could do, for her she 
deserves from me, for the lessons she has been 
unconsciously teaching me." 

** But I may thank you, mayn't 1 1" the young 
man asked, turning to her earnestly as they 
drove down between the great old limes of 
Hawkedale, weird-looking in the light of the 
passing lamps, ** because she has been, as it 
were, under our protection — my mother's and 
mine — and ours ought to have been the home to 
shelter her now." 

" Better as it is," said the girl, curtly, her 
eyes aflame at his last lame speech, " better for 
her, better for us, better for you." 

" But I must do something." 

*' Of course," returned Marjorie coldly, " your 
protection is indispensable, you always felt 
that. Just wait till to-morrow is over, then 
claim your privilege. If the brother is condemn- 
ed, surely it will be a consolation to the sister 
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to feel that the High Sheriff ia more merciful 
than the Judge, and offers her^ at any rate, an 
entire absolution." 

"Don*t be sarcastic to-night, Marj one," pleaded 
Sir Neil, with an earnestness which was foreign 
to his usually lazy tones ; '* I am as miserable as 
she is herself. You win all her gratitude, I all 
her contempt. I own it is natural, but still it is 
rather less easy to bear than you can imagine. 
Where — where you wish to please, it is hard to 
find that you always hurt." 

"Neil," inquired Marjorie, abruptly, "how 
long is your mother going to persist in her in- 
veterate anger against Miss Chester?" 

'* I don't know," he said, and as he spoke the 
lamplight showed a real anxiety on the face she 
had always known so careless ; " I have told 
you again and again that I think you could 
convince her, if you would ti-y." 

" I won't go to her again to try," was the 
quick answer. " I said I would not until the 
trial was over, and I will not. She was unper- 
suadable and hard and dogmatic in her argu- 
ments, as only a woman can be. I said I 
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wouldn't encourage her again to say things 
that put me in a passion, and made her bellow — 
oh yes, she did bellow, Neil, don't interrupt. 
So I've never been but that once, and I don't 
intend to plead for Miss Chester again, until to- 
morrow is over. Surely the horrible farce can- 
not last longer than one day." 

" You never break your word, Marjorie, so it 
is of no use asking you." 

" No use, Neil," she interrupted, impetuously ; 
" but oh, I do break my word ; I've broken it a 
hundred times since " (she checked herself hur- 
riedly) — "since I made even that one resolu- 
tion. But I have not broken it in that. I will 
not stoop again to Lady Athelston. Miss Ches- 
ter can live without your mother as well as 
without my sister. Let them go." 

" Polite," smiled Neil. "But do you change 
your opinions, if you do not break your word, 
or do you still think " 

" I still think everything I used to think," the 
girl answered, hastily ; " 1 still think I would 
give all I have (though that isn't much) if you 
and I hadn't been so idiotic as to go into the 
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Rectory study that day with Louisa. Oh, if I 
had but been miles away! It seems that 
everybody is to be able to tell something to 
help on that one story, and is to be made to 
do it, too I And foremost of all, Neil, I still 
think Eustace Jelfrey is not dead/' 

" Ah, Marjorie," he said, gently, " the very 
way you say it betrays how weak your be- 
lief really is. You have no confidence in your 
own opinion. No, the impossibility of such an 
idea must be patent to us all by now." 

" Good night," she struck in, abruptly : " don't 
come in. I don't want to liear Louisa talk 
about to-morrow, and I don't want to talk 
about to-day. I have fancied all day that I 
could hear the Bleaborough bells and the trum- 
pets — deafening farce I Good night." 

She stood upon the steps, looking after him 
as he rode away. 

" Poor Neil 1" she said to herself, with a smile 
and a sigh together, " will anything ever teach 
him how to act in real, noble, self-forgetfulness f 
1 feel so often maddened by him, yet never 
hopeless. The idea of Lady Athelston's old fal- 
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lacy that / do him good! I — think of it! I 
wouder what good I could ever do anyone, 
even if I loved them, and I suppose that is the 
njotive power most wanted. If I loved Neil, 
should I be less miserable to-night than I am, or 
more so t I wonder. And if I loved " 

Even the unbreathed thought was not finish- 
ed. Standing there in the hush and darkness 
of the night— standing there alone and unseen— 
the colour yet rose slowly and vividly in Mar- 
jorie's cheeks ; and, knowing what thought had 
summoned it, she put up both her hands to hide 
it, sobbing as she never sobbed when any eyes 
could see, or ears could hear her. 

And Neil went slowly on his way back to 
High Atbelston, thinking, more than he imagin- 
ed, about the girl who had dismissed him so 
suddenly; but for such thoughts she might 
have been glad and grateful in her heart. 

" I, too, wish that to-morrow were over," he 
said to himself, as the gates of High Athelston 
were locked behind him, "or that they had 
pricked Burton for High SheriflF instead of me. 
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Yet I don't know why I mind," he added, al- 
most savagely, as he cantered on, " A nice 
thing if the laws are to be broken, and life 
taken with impunity under our very eyes !" 

And a few minutes afterwards he was lis- 
tening, half amused and half indifferent, to 
the rehearsal of the pageant which was to go 
from High Athelston on the morrow. 

" We had to-day the best show there's been 
in Bleaborough since last an Athelston was High 
Sheriff/' the servant said, as the Baronet 
turned away; "yet he doesn't seem to care 
about it. I thought he wasn't going to give 
the orders at all for to-morrow." 

"My Lady was waiting up to see Sir Neil, 
if he would be good enough to step into her 
dressing-room." 

He was good enough to step into her dress- 
ing-room; and there he saw her, sitting fret- 
fully beside the fire, chafing at his delay, and 
at Fletcher's awkwardness, and at a fancied 
accumulation of minor miseries. 

"It was never so when Miss Chester was 
here," thought Neil, the long, lazy eyes taking 
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their intent brightness even at this momentary 
thought of Lina, and the thought giving him 
patience enough to listen in silence for ten 
minutes to Lady Athelston's complaints. But 
when these all devolved into one tearful, in- 
jured complaint of the companion in whom 
she had "blindly trusted," and been "basely 
deceived," he spoke, rousing himself from his 
indolence. 

" Was this all you had to say, mother!" 

" No ; I XV-anted to speak about to-morrow," 
she whined, taking his hint; "I must have 
Marjorie to go with me. You cannot sit 
with me in the court, and so I must have 
Marjorie." 

" You quite intend to go, then ?" 

"Of* course 1 intend to go. Of course it is 
my duty to go," she said, querulously, "you 
High Sheriff, and — and the trial affecting one 
who has been in our service. Of course I 
must go, but I cannot go without Mar- 
J one. 

Marjorie's prolonged coolness and absence 
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rom High Athelston had worried Lady Athel- 
ston more than she would have told, and to 
go without Marjorie into the crowded town 
and court to-morrow was more than fihe could 
have attempted. Why, people might actually 
say that the match between her son and Miss 
Castillain was broken oflF, or something equally 
absurd and untrue; and no one knew what 
harm might come of such reports with such a 
girl as Maqorie,' whose freaks no one could 
so much as. pretend to understand. 

" Marjorie told me she would go with you, 
mother," said Neil, speaking into the up- 
lifted trumpet, " and I promised that you would 
drive round for her. Louisa is going with 
the Burtons, she hopes ; she finds them kin- 
dred spirits more than ever now." 

Lady Athelston breathed freely again; her 
mind was set at rest on its most anxious 
point ; a great load (for her who had no loads 
to bear but those of her own raising) had 
been lifted, and she could a&brd to be a little 
harmlessly vicious now — ^a grand resource of 
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the selfish when their own personal plans have 
taken a favourable turn, and relieved them from 
any pressing anxiety. 

"I shouldn't think of going without Mar- 
jorie, Neil/' she said, in a melancholy tone of 
resignation ; " but it will be very painful in any 
case." 

Neil shivered in anticipation of the inevitable, 
unsubdued sobbing to which she was accustom- 
ing him. " I don't know how I shall bear to 
look at that deceitful girl, who let me confide in 

her, and pretended " 

"For Heaven's sake, mother, don't be a fool !" 
spoke Neil, angrily. " If you don't care about 
Miss Chester, what's the use of crying over her 
and making such a ridiculous scene f If you 
do care about her, what's the use of calling her 
names ?" 

He rose as he spoke, and walked away, think- 
ing again how much more smoothly life had 
passed, and how much more bright the great 
house had felt, when Lina Chester's beautiful 
face and dainty figure were to be met about it. 
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Ahy how wan and hopeless was the beautiful 
face just then; how drooping and tired the 
dainty figure I 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE NIGHT BEFORE. 



fpHAT afternoon, while Marjorie was at the 
"■• Anchorage, Louisa Castillain, entering the 
drawing-room in her walking-dress, rang impa- 
tiently for tea. 

" Bring it at once," she said to the anti- 
quated butler who answered her summons — 
"for myself alone. It is no use waiting for 
Miss Marjorie, and I am in a hurry to go — 
into the town." 

The hesitation was not caused by Louisa's 
unwillingness to utter the falsehood, only by 
her being unprepared with it. 

"I think James has orders to fetch Miss 
Maijorie from the Anchorage at nine, ma'am," 
said the old man. "She walked there this 
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afternoon, but he was to take the phaeton to- 
night." 

^^Tell James," put in Miss Castillain, as if 
Miss Marjorie's orders were matters too small 
to interest her, " to have the phaeton ready for 
me in ten minutes." 

" Will you return for dinner, ma'am t" in- 
quired the butler, with the air of wishing 
to know what covers to lay, but with the 
real design of making sure that the carriage 
would be at liberty for Miss Marjorie, as she 
wished. 

"I ordered dinner for two, did I not?"' re- 
turned Miss Castillain, carelessly ; " your 
master and myself. Now, do not delay with 
my tea." 

During the few minutes that intervened 
between the man s dismissal and his return 
with the tray, Louisa paced to and fro upon 
the worn old hearthrug, looking a model 
of petulant impatience. But when, beside 
her cup, she caught sight of a small note 
addressed to herself^ her whole face bright- 
ened. 
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" When did this come f " she inquired, as she 
took it up. 

" Now, ma'am ; as I was coming in. The 
footman did not wait, as there was no 
answer.'' 

Something in the few lines Lady Helen 
Burton had written to her fnend, gave that 
friend an extra relish for her tea. She read 
the note over three or four times, before she 
slowly folded the coroneted sheet and replaced 
it in its envelope ; and while she did so a 
smile, pleased and congratulatory, though 
somewhat sinister, played round her small, 
well-shaped lips. 

" Tlhot is all right," she muttered, as she 
rose and drew on her gloves, standing before 
the glass, and regarding complacently her 
high black hat and fair handsome face ; ^^ that 
is all right, so far." 

"What brought one of the Burton Park 
servants here, Louisa ?" inquired her father, 
in his sharp, abrupt voice, as he entered the 
room. " Has the Earl sent me a message, as 
he could not be in Bleaborough to-day, or is 
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it only some rubbish between yourself and 
Lady Helen r 

" Helen mentions neither her father nor 
mother," returned Louisa ; " she only writes 
to me about to-morrow. The Earl and 
Countess are not going into Bleaborough 
for the trial, so Helen writes to say that I 
must drive with her and her brother, and they 
will come round here for me; 1 had hoped 
so. 

"That's right," put in Mr. Castillain, rub- 
bing his hands; '*! don't wish to have out 
the britzka ; it will want repairing soon if we 
use it much now. Marjorie is sure to go with 
the Athelstons, and I ride." 

" How early you .came {home, papa !" re- 
marked Louisa, lingering a little to hear what 
he had to say. " I fancied you would stay to 
dine with the Judges." 

" Not very likely, when I went in on horse- 
back and took no dress ; besides, I had work I 
wanted to overlook here. I shall have my 
hands full for the next two hours." 

"And was it a pleasant sort of dayf in- 
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quired Miss Castillain, with inquisitive enjoy- 
ment ; " and did the bells ring madly ? The 
Bleaborough bells are so beautiful, and I 
haven't heard them for so longl And what 
sort of a man is the Judge who will try the 
criminal cases I" 

" Much the same as other Judges," returned 
Mr. Castillain, curtly. 

*' And had Sir Neil four horses to his 
own carriage? And did he and Mr. Jordea 
diive with the Judges? And how did it all 
look ?" 

^'Much as it has looked as long as I can 
remember," was the answer, " except that 
Athelston is more of a fool than most 
High Sheriffs, and makes a greater 
parade." 

*' His full-dress liveries are gorgeous ; aren't 
they, papa ?" 

"Don't get excited about it," her father 
answered, chillily ; ** other Athelstons have been 
fools before him; they always turn out their 
men like royalty. Rubbish it is I He has 
a fine troop of servants, though, and as 
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handsomely-mounted a set of tenants as one 
need see." 

^*And did many personal friends attend, 
papa I" 

"Plenty, both in carriages and on horse- 
back. What! you stick to this nonsense, do 
you I" he added, looking crossly down upon 
the tea equipage. "I really think, Louisa, 
that you might dispense with such extrava- 
gance as that ; and a fire, too, on this warm 
day !" 

" Helen says, papa," put in Louisa, dutifully 
turning aside his remark, while the March wind 
shook the casement, " that her brother declares 
there is not the slightest chance of the verdict 
to-morrow being anything but guilty." 

" We know that, without her information," 
retorted the old gentleman, testily. *' When a 
murder — or manslaughter if you choose — ^is 
witnessed, what doubt can there be of the ver- 
dict of twelve sensible men I" 

"Of whom you are one," smiled Louisa. 
" Papa, I should like to be on the grand jury." 

" Should you ? I doubt whether the other 
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eleven would care about it. But there's nothing 
curious in the Viscount's considering the verdict 
settled. Bless me, what news is that ? Where 
are you going!" 

"To High Athelstou, papa," replied Louisa, 
hastening away now, for fear of further ques- 
tioning. " I shall be back in time for dinner. 
I never keep you waiting, do I ? I leave that 
for Marjorie." 

"Drive me up Nether Lane, to the private 
entrance into Athelstou Park/' was Louisa's 
order to the coachman, "and leave me there. 
I intend to walk home." 

From the green door in the high grey wall, 
James turned the old pony and drove straight 
to the Anchorage. He might just as well stay 
there, he thought, until Miss Marjorie was 
ready. It was a pleasant place to stay at, as 
all the Hawkedale servants knew. 

But James and the phaeton were no sooner 
safely out of Miss Castillain's sight than she 
followed them, slowly and cautiously ; without 
having entered the park at all. 

Down the lane, between the overarching 
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elms, she loitered until she reached the two 
cottages standing together ; then she turned in 
at Mrs. Cheere's gate, and walked up the garden 
•with a tired, languid step. Dorcas slowly open- 
ed the door upon her. 

** I want to ask you to allow me to rest a few 
minutes," began Louisa, in her most insinuating 
tones. "I persisted in -walking from High 
Athelston, and I feel quite tired already." 

" ' Tisn't far either," put in Mrs. Cheere, rather 
icily. 

"Not very far, as you say," returned Louisa, 
forcing a conciliatory smile, " but I suppose I 
am out of practice for walking any distance. 
I declined to drive home, and now I repent my 
obstinacy." 

" Obstinate people aren't those that generally 
repent most, either. Will you sit down, JMiss 
Castillain?" 

That sounded quite gracious from Dorcas, 
and Louisa glanced at her with a similar graci- 
ousness, but she saw no unbending of the 
woman's normal rigidity. 

" I see you have Mr. Spendir's boy with you 
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still, Mrs. Cheere," she said, glanciug to where 
Jet stood quietly washing up the tea-things 

while Dorcas dried thera. " How kind it is of 
you to keep him still 1" 

Louisa emphasized the ''still," pleasantly and 
admiringly ; but she knew, as well as Marjorie 
did, the whole story of Mrs. Cheere's connection 
with the child, and the child's claim upon her. 

" Yes, at present," returned Dorcas, shortly. 

" Poor Lady Athelston is very much distressed 
about this trial to-raorrow," began Miss Castil- 
lain, conjecturing that her listener's attention 
would immediately be won by mention of that 
lady's name. 

But Dorcas stolidly awaited further imforma- 
tion, and at present vouchsafed no remark. 

"It is a most distressing thing," continued 
Louisa, " for one in her position to have been 
subjected to such an imposture, and to have to 
be now associated by name with such a person 
as Miss Chester must be." 

"Very distressing," assented Dorcas, quite 
promptly now. 

" And connected — through her — " continued 
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Miss CastQIain, greatlj encouraged, ^' with a 
criminal." 

"Mr. Spendir?" inquired Dorcas, with liveli- 
ness. " Yes, but my lady, nor none of us, won't 
be troubled long with Aim." 

Keen and searching was Miss Castillain's 
glance into the woman's face, then her lips 
rippled into a satisfied smile. 

"Even your evidence would ensure that, 
would it not, Mrs. Cheere?" she asked, plausibly. 
" But I, too, think it a privilege to be instrumen- 
tal in bringing such a criminal to justice, and 
freeing nervous people from being imposed upon 
or terrified." 

"It's our duty to tell the truth," remarked 
Dorcas, stonily ; " of course we like to do it, and 
to punish any criminal we've been unfortunate 
enough to be living near for a time." 

" I fancy that the words you and Mr. Jelfrey 
overheard, would be quite as effectual in proving 
him guilty as my witnessing the crime itself," 
Louisa said, placidly ; " at any rate, Mrs. Cheere, 
I look upon you as the one who will most near- 
ly share with me the task of exposing guilt. I 
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am SO glad to know that you look upon this 
task in the same light as that in which I my- 
self see it. I know you do, Mrs. Cheere ?" 
. The words were put as a question, graciously 
and rather flatteringly, and Dorcas answered 
them, though with a curt acidity. 

'* I'm glad enough to tell the truth. I'm not 
going to say anything but the truth. No fear, 
Miss Castillain ; it isn't my custom. Didn't I 
direct the police to him myself, and tell them 
all I had heard him say — everything? So, 
even if I'd a wish to eat my words, I couldn't 
after that ; at least, it wouldn't be any use 
trying. I've not lived near that man for six 
months for nothing, and I'll — I'll tell the truth 
of him, whether it brings him to the gallows or 
not. I shall be on my oath, as many of us will, 
and it isn't very likely I'd peijure myself for 
such as he." 

"Indeed no one could eve^ dream of your 
doing that," said Louisa, eagerly; "no one 
would ever dream it of you, any more than of 
me, Mrs. Cheere. But I must really go, pleas- 
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ant as it is to rest here. I cannot indulge 
myself any longer." 

Louisa rose, making her adieux — ^as Marjorie 
would have said, " with painful gush." 

" The poor little boy, too," she remarked, 
with gentle commiseration ; '' his evidence 
would be almost sufficient without ours, would 
it not? And the other child's too; Fm very 
sorry for them both." 

" They're young to come forward in a court 
of justice," remarked Dorcas, stiffly ; " still it 
can't harm them. Are you rested. Miss Cas- 
tillain ?" 

" Oh, yes, thank you," smiled Louisa, " very 
much rested ; and I may meet the carriage 
from home, perhaps. Good evening, Mrs. 
Cheere." 

Relieved of an anxiety which had been 
worrying her more than she would have cared 
to acknowledge, Louisa tripped along the 
lane, while Dorcas turned silently to resume 
her washing. 

Jet tried to feel his way to a little conversa^ 
tion, less to relieve the monotony of his occu- 
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pation than to hide from Mrs. Cheere the two 
great globular tears which had risen to his 
eyes as he listened to Miss Castillain. 

" Didn't she look ill when she first came in ?'' 
he asked, as he deftly put the plates into a 
heap. 

*' She looked," said Dorcas, conclusively, 
working a little faster than usual, and, if 
possible, more grimly, *' as if she'd been boiled 
and put away to eat cold ; that's how she 
looked when she first came in. Now put those 
things up, child, and don't chatter any more." 

So the pair went on in silence with their 
small duties, while Louisa walked gaily and 
hastily on to Hawkedaie, and was in good time 
to take her place at the head of her father's table. 
It was not either a sumptuous or cheerful table, 
but Louisa was not aware of any deficiency, and 
Mr, Castillain apparently enjoyed his haricot as 
much as he could possibly have enjoyed the 
varied repast which he might have shared, in 
Bleaborough, with the judges and his county 
neighbours. 

The father and daughter were still sitting 
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over their wine — ^it was the very mildest sherry, 
but Louisa would not on any consideration 
have foregone her languid enjoyment of it — 
when Marjorie came home, her face unusually 
pale. 

** Did Athelston reach the Anchorage before 
you left f inquired her father. 

" No." 

"He told me he should leave the town as 
early as he could, and that he wanted to see 
Mrs. Esdaile. Then you haven't seen him V* 

This was a different question. 

" Yes, I've seen him, papa." 

" And what did he say ?" 

** A variety of interesting things," returned 
the girl, flushing nervously. 

"I've no doubt," said the old gentleman, 
with a laugh which testified to his real enjoy- 
ment of the idea, but which made Marjorie 
wince ; " I've no doubt of it. I don't wish to 
probe into your affectionate secrets ; I only 
mean, what did he say about the dinner?" 

" I think he had forgotten it," replied Mar- 
jorie, her lips twitching a little at the corners. 

g2 
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** What did he say about to-morrow ?" put in 
Louisa. "Will it be a trying day to him, as 
well as to us all ? Horrible it is," she sighed, 
"to be mixed up in such an affair — a most 
degrading thing for us Castillains." 

"Otherwise immaculate." — It was Marjorie 
who capped the speech so promptly. — " We come 
of a splendid old stock, don't we, Louie ? But 
we are rather a sort of potato crop, the best 
part of us is under ground. I believe there 
were some Castillains worth picking up in the 
last century." 

" Don't hesitate about insulting nie, Marjorie," 
spoke her sister, resignedly ; " but I think you 
might stop and consider before you insult your 
own father. It will be well, I'm sure, when 
this trial is over, for your temper has been get- 
ting more and more unbearable every month 
since that man was taken up. After to-mor- 
row, perhaps, we shall have a little peace. 
You cannot excite yourself about a condemned 
criminal." 

"If '' 

The word came involuntarily from Marjorie's 
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lips ; then she paused in sudden consciousness 
of bow little her sister would understand the 
speech she had begun. 

** There's no * if in the case,'* laughed Louisa, 
" everyone says it. You know that Neil says 
the same, only you will not acknowledge 
it." 

" What's the use of trial by jury, if every 
ignoramus knows the verdict beforehand?" asked 
the younger sister, angrily. " Besides, I may 
say ^ if,' if I like, a dozen, and a hundred times. 
I like *if.' I say, with Touchstone, *Much 
virtue in If 1'" 

" Papa says," persisted Louisa, with a smile, 
" that by this time to-morrow there won't be a 
dissentient voice about the man's guilt." 

" How can there be," inquired Mr. Castillaio, 
conclusively, " when it is the truth ; and plenty 
of clever men are here to disclose, and sift, and 
pronounce that truth?" 

'* But even clever men, papa, ever so clever," 
said Marjorie, gently, "may construe a thing 
in utterly different ways, either by chance or 
will." 
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" There's no fear of things being construed 
unfairly, at any rate," intei'posed the elder 
sister, as she rose from her chair. " The coun- 
sel — not to speak of the judge and jury — will 
see this whole thing in a moment. Rest satisfied 
with that, Marjorie, my dear." 

" Don't put me down as if I were a baby," 
exclaimed the girl, rising too, her eyes flashing 
passionately. " I have different ideas of justice 
from you. I'm thankful to say so. Be 
quiet." 

Louisa smiled compassionately. "I Jiope 
your behaviour will be a little improved, when 
this man's last degradation is over," she said, as 
she left the room. 

"It won't be any degradation," cried the 
younger girl, with a stamp of her foot, and a 
hot colour flaming in her cheeks. ** That trial 
to-morrow won't be a bit of degradation. 
Shakespeare knew better than you do, and he 
says it's the heretic that makes the fire, not 
that burns in it. Don't talk any more to 
me. 

" You are a little goose, Marjorie," put in her 
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father, pettishly. " Bun away to your tea, and 
leave these matters to the lawyers." 

^'I could almost say, papa," the girl said, 
hesitating still with him, in her unwillingness 
to join her sister, and looking into his face with 
eyes half defiant and half wistful; "1 could 
qmte say with Cade — wasn't it? — *The first 
thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers.'" 

Mr. Castillain laughed his short, grating 
laugh, but all he said was, " That shows how 
unsteady all your confidence is, child; and I 
advise you not to begin making these random 
speeches to Athelstou." 

On her way to the drawing-room, Marjorie 
stopped before the great carved oak clock in the 
hall. A long while she stood, and the steps 
that passed (as the old butler went to and fro) 
never roused her. 

" Twelve hours more before day begins," she 
whispered to herself, at last, as she turned 
away, "and then the vast, immense day itself; 

and then But I think almost anything on 

earth is easier to bear than doubt." 
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That last day of suspense was dying in its 
midnight hush. 

At Hawkedale, Louisa Castillaiu was sleeping 
the untroubled sleep of the innocent ; while 
Marjovie (tossing wakefully upon her pillows) 
still tried to think that thought she had so often 
whispered to herself, that anything was easier 
to bear than doubt — forgetting how doubt is 
the shadow of hope itself. 

At High Athelston, Lady Athelston had fallen 
asleep placidly, in the consciousness that she 
should have Marjorie to lean upon on the mor- 
row, Marjorie who (she tried to believe) had 
always been a better prop for her than the girl 
on whom she had relied for a time so blindly. 
While Neil, sitting moodily before his fire, 
chafed impatiently at one thought only, the 
sorest thought of all to his proud, high-bred 
nature. Could he bear to see the beautiful, 
delicate, timid girl he loved, exposed upon the 
morrow to the broad gaze, and free remarks, 
and coarse suspicions of a crowded court, with 
no one near her who had the right to support^ 
or help, or encourage her ? Could he bear to 
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see the pain upon her &ce, and the fear? 
Could he bear it, if her evidence helped to bring 
in the damning verdict which so surely must be 
brought? Could he bear it, knowing that he 
— ^the reigning Baronet of High Athelston — ^had 
chosen this girl to love, and must even choose 
to love her still, through all this degrada- 
tion ? 

At the cottage in Nether Lane, Jet lay cry- 
ing quietly upon his small, wet pillow ; trying 
hard to suppress his sobs, for fear of their be- 
ing heard and objected to in the next room! 
In the next rooml — where Dorcas, with her 
hard hands tight upon her face, knelt in the 
darkness. 

At the Anchorage, Colonel Stuart sat writing 
fast, and thoroughly engrossed. Little Jack had 
cried himself to sleep in his soft white bed ; and 
from one window, Lina Chester looked out into 
the thick darkness of the March night, seeing 
— ^as she always fancied she saw in light 
and darkness, by day or night, as it had been 
five years before — one prison cell ; and her 
hands ached in the anguish of their clasp, as 
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she pictured the change which these slow 
i months had wrought in the dauntless 

! heai-t and the brave face she loved so 

dearly. 

And so around ' them all deepened the 

silence and the darkness of that night upon 

which was to dawn the day of Gerard's 

trial. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY ? 

npHE Bleaborough Assize Court had not been 
*- so crowded since an assizes nearly twenty 
years before, when a murderer (now standing in 
pale and ferocious effigy at Madame Tussaud's) 
was tried for a crime which made all England 
ring with execration upon bis name. By ten 
o'clock there was left no standing space 
throughout the whole building, save where it 
had been specially reserved. 

There were two or three reasons why this 
trial should excite so much attention ; chief 
among them the fact of the prisoner being 
no common man ('^an artist and a gentle- 
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man," it was said), and of so many distin- 
guished people being mixed up in the affair. 
Bleaborongh was not often favoured with the 
trial of a gentlemany either for wilful murder 
or manslaughter, where the witnesses nearly 
all belonged to the county families, and where 
even the High Sheriff was himself served 
with a subpoena ; so Bleaborough might well 
be excused for exciting itself unusually, and 
for crushing itself indefatigably in its untii-ing 
efforts to obtain seats in the Criminal 
Court. 

Down from the gaol, through the swaying 
crowd, came the close van, with its barred 
window and its guard of police ; and sug- 
gestive jests were hurled jauntily at its invisi- 
ble occupants, as it turned under the archway 
at the back of the Assize Court. 

And presently, round to the front entrance, 
drove the Sheriff's splendid carriage, and the 
burly, scarlet-robed figure of the Judge 
issued therefrom into the midst of obsequious 
servants and oflBcials. He and the Sheriff 
entered the Court together, and to both of 
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them the room seemed already a mass of rest- 
less faces. 

Sir Neil's eyes ranged along the crowded 
gallery and about the building, intent and 
anxious. Where was she? He saw her at 
last, sitting beside Mrs. Esdaile, near the 
witnesses, but it was many minutes be- 
fore he could bear to look into her face 
after he had discovered her. Cool and self- 
satisfied as he seemed in his dignity, his heart 
thumped heavily when he saw her, sitting 
bowed and pale, her eyes fixed upon her 
brother's face, so sadly hopeless and piteous 
in their gaze, and filled with such great 
yearning and great love. 

Neil gazed fi*om her to Mrs. Esdaile, almost 
appealingly, and the watchful, careful tender- 
ness of that lady's face and manner gave 
him a feeling as nearly approaching to gi*ati- 
tude as were any of the feelings to which he 
was accustomed. Then he gave a glance into 
the face of the man who stood alone in the 
railed-off space nearly in the centre of the 
court. One glance only, and his lips curled; 
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though something that felt like pity began even 
then to stir his heart. 

He an Athelston 1 Standing there, a prisoner 
at the bar, to answer for the deadliest crime 
a man can commit ; he to call himself an 
Athelston 1 How scornfully this crowd would 
jeer, if they could know Whose name this 
murderer claimed 1 

Neil started, finding that he was losing the 
address for the prosecution. Yes, he had 
entirely lost the opening. The p4fioner had 
been banned as a forger, and as a convict return- 
ed with a ticket-of-leave nearly two years before. 
Everything suspicious in his previous life had 
been related in its worst aspect, before the 
Sheriff's attention was won entirely to the 
ease. Then he listened, moodily and con- 
temptuously, while the prisoner's guilt was 
made evident; terribly evident to the dullest 
comprehension in the court, as guilt can 
be made by a barrister only ; and all the 
time, he was watching intently the listening 
faces* 

Seated together in the best position in the 
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court were Lady Athelston and Marjorie. 
Marjorie's head was Dot bowed like Lina's, 
nor were her eyes fixed yearningly upon the 
prisoner ; yet there was something in the 
girls' faces which made them strangely alike 
to Neil, though the touch of sympathy which 
would have explained the likeness to him, he 
could not understand. 

A very tiresome companion was Lady Athel- 
ston to the girl beside her ; she perpetually 
wanted to be enlightened on some particular 
point (rendered impossible by her deafness), got 
terribly excited when Louisa Castillain appeared 
in the witness-box, and gave promise at last of an 
irrepressible attack of hysterics. Marjorie was 
struck with a new idea to quiet her. She wrote 
a few words rapidly on her tablets and passed 
them on. They were : 

"Neil is looking angrily across at us. He 
means that we are not to talk or make a 
sensation ; we will discuss it all quietly at home 
afterwards." 

Lady Athelston nodded assent to this, and 
sat quite still, silenced by the wholesome awe 
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of her son's displeajEiure, looking admiringly- 
over to where he sat with folded arms, and 
contemptuous lips as he listened to Miss 
Castillain's evidence, so coldly, clearly, and cir- 
cumstantially given. Marjorie listened too, her 
eyes dark with passion, and the bi^ows drawn 
down close above them. 

Colonel Stuart sat with his head leaning on 
his hand, and never once looked up. Jack 
Esdaile stood beside his uncle, listening eagerly, 
while his breathing grew quick and irregular. 
Louisa had nearly reached the end of her long, 
unhurried narrative ; had described vividly the 
murder she had witnessed in the valley, when 
the prisoner had deliberately flung deceased in- 
to the mine and then fled ; and was just volun- 
teering the information that the woman who had 
for many months lived next door to the prisoner, 
had, some time before, overheard him threaten 
to kill deceased ; when there was a slight com- 
motion in the court — only a slight one, half con- 
temptuous, half pitiful. 

" Nothing, my lord, except that the prisoner's 
boy has fallen forward in a swoon." 
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^* The crush and heat, of course. Take him 
out into the air," some one said ; but the woman 
who sat beside him raised him coolly, and 
settled his head against her shoulder. 

'' He's as well here as he'll be outside," she 
said, taking no further notice. '^ It had nothing 
to do with the crush and heat." 

Upon the little resting figure and ashy white 
face, the prisoner's eyes were fixed with anxious 
tenderness. Marjorie, burning, and even 
trembling, with shame and anger as she listened 
to her sister's narration, saw this, and hid her 
own face from the crowd. Then little Jack 
Esdaile was taken to the witness-box, and he 
told the facts almost exactly as Miss Castillain 
had told them ; only that somehow the words 
seemed all different as they passed his twitch- 
ing, sorrowful lips. 

" I didn't like Mr. Jelfrey, although he was 
my tutor," spoke the boy, in an unexpected and 
unorthodox burst of confidence ; " and I did like 
Mr. Spendir very, very much. He was always 
kind and good to us boys. Mr. Jelfrey was al- 
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ways hard and disagreeable to us, unless grown- 
up people were by." 

Jack was here given to understand that his 
opinons on the subject had not been requested ; 
and, blushing hotly in his confusion, he rejoined 
Colonel Stuart. 

" Have I done very badly. Uncle Alick ?" he 
whispered, anxiously. 

"You have done all you could, I suppose, 
Jaick," was the answer. " I have but little hope, 
though." 

* " Marjorie, Marjorie, who is this — who is this 
next witness?" 

Lady Athelston was leaning forward on her 
s^at, in an attitude of attention which the 
knowledge of her deafness made it rather 
piteous to see. Marjorie wrote down Jet's 
name, not trusting herself even to raise her 
eyes, which were bright and excited now behind 
their gathering tears. 

A slight, sympathetic motion again in the 
crowded court, as the child was taken to the 
witness-box; so ill he looked, so cowed and 
really terrified. Ho repeated the oath slowly, 
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then kissed the book with stiff, white lips. 
Yes, he had been in the valley in the after- 
noon of the twelfth of November. He supposed 
it was the twelfth he meant. He was with Miss 
Castillain and Master Esdaile; Miss Castillain 
had met them just before, and turned with 
them to go home together. He had seen — by 
the pool — 

The words, each an agonised whisper, here 
broke off entirely, and the rest was wrung li*om 
him by questioning. 

Yes, he had seen the prisoner fling the de- 
ceased into the pool. " I only thought it was a 
pool,** volunteered the child, with a flash of 
sudden, nervous comrage, " and dad only thought 
it was a pool. We didn't know about a mine/' 
Yes, he saw Miss Chester run towards prisoner 
— the questions helped him on again now that 
the short-lived courage had died in its sud- 
den flash — she looked terrified. She seemed as 
if she was going to stop him, but she was too 
late. No ; prisoner had not seen any of them, 
he was quite sure ; he had not even seen Miss 

h2 
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Chester, who had run towards him. She fell 
down when deceased was thrown into the 
water, and Miss Castillain had ridden away very 
fast, and then they two had followed, and rid- 
den straight to the Anchorage. . 

After this, there was a strict cross-examination 
for the child to undergo ; and then, before he 
left his place, the prisoner was asked if he wish- 
ed to question this witness. No, he had no need 
to do so, he answered, gazing for a long minute 
into the face of the frightened child, Vith just 
that old tenderness in his eyes which made them 
fio warmly beautiful. 

Mr. Jorden was examined next, and then his 
daughter ; and their evidence only confirmed 
entirely, as far as it went, the deposition of 
Louisa Castillain. And so indeed did Sir Neil 
Athelston's when he took Miss Jorden's place ; 
only that he added (with an easy intent glance 
into Fitz Spendir's face) that he had reason to , 
know that deceased (" Ah," thought Marjorie, 
^* if they would only find other names now !") 
hated the prisoner, and wished him out of the 
country. Evidently Sir Neil Athelston felt that 
his opinion had its weight ; but no other words 
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did he vouchsafe, either in favour of the criminaU 
or in disparagement of the man who was spoken 
of as dead. 

" I have known the prisoner intimately for a 
year," — it was Colonel Stuart who was speak- 
ing now, and after his simple testimony as to 
the correctness of the preceding statements, his 
grave, clear tones carried a strange force with 
them, simple and incisive — ** and I have learn- 
ed to respect him thoroughly. During all that 
time, he has worked hard, executing orders for 
myself and a few of my friends round Church- 
hill, and most of the money which he earned 
he has been putting by towards paying off 
what he considered a debt to my sister's hus- 
band; that sum for which the learned prose- 
cutor says Mr. Esdaile's name was forged five 
years ago, the sum for which deceased, I have 
now reason to believe, drew a cheque which, by 
a plausible lie, he induced the prisoner to cash. 
I have known Gerard Dymocke, through my 
late wife's memory, for six years ; and besides 
this, by my own personal knowledge I have 
proved him to be an honourable man, in 
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the very highest and deepest sense of the 
"word. He spent last Summer in hard, incess- 
ant work, doing no act, even saying no word, 
which could injure the man who had destroyed 
his prospects and his good name. When the 
two men met, on the day that the last, if not 
the greatest, insult had been offered from the 
prosperous man to the struggling and suffering 
one — met alone in the solitude — was it wonder- 
ful that they should fight, as men do fight after 
an injury, gaining generally credit rather than 
blame ? And as they chanced to meet on the 
brink of that water, of the treachery of which 
prisoner knew nothing, was it natural that he 
should go out of his way to avoid being near 
it? Was the circumstance of his going straight 
home from the lake a sign that he felt he had 
deliberately committed a deed for which he 
could be lawfully punished with death?" 

This Colonel Stuart asked with a simple, 
straight-forward earnestness which had its full 
weight ; yet, after all, was but little to weigh 
against the testimony of those who had seen 
the deed perpetrated. 
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<' Marjorie, Marjorie, how absent joa seem !" 
fretted Lady Atbelston, in a whisper. ** Is 
Colonel Stuart's evidence helping to hang that 
poor creature V* 

" Hush !" cried the girl, in a sharp, pained 
whisper, of which her companion was happily 
unconscious. 

"Oh, Marjorie, I'm afraid you have to go 
now," whined Lady Athelston. " Make haste, 
my dear, back to me. Don't stay to say much. 
I shall be'so nervous." 

Marjorie, as she rose, gave a smile down into 
the weak, pleading face; but it was not like Mar- 
jorie's brilliant smile, it was cold and sad and 
tired. 

And now Marjorie stood in the witness-box, 
with himdreds of eyes upon her, and hundreds 
of ears waiting for ber version of this story, 
waiting for her to endorse or confute her sister's 
statement. 

But Marjorie had evidently as little inten- 
tion of doing the one as she had power of 
doing the other. 

" I happened to call at Churchill Rectory on 
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the afternoon of the twelfth of November," she 
said, after having quietly taken her oath, 
" and was there when my sister rode from the 
valley to obtain help for Mr. Jelfrey. She 
told us then — Mr. Jorden and his daughter, 
Colonel Stuai-t, Sir Neil Athelston, and myself 
— in substance, exactly what she has told in 
court to-day." 

" I had known Mr. Eustace Jelfrey for two 
years before that date," Marjorie said, when 
questioned of all she knew about prisoner's 
connection with deceased, " and I disliked and 
mistrusted him through all that time. He had 
missed no opportunity of insulting, annoying, 
and threatening Mr. Spendir ever since Mr. 
Spendir first settled in Highshire ; and, to my 
knowledge, Mr. Jelfrey practised deceit upon us 
all ; for never, until his disappearance, was it 
known among us that he was a married man 
when he came to the Anchorage. I do not 
believe Mr. Jelfrey is dead. He was, as he 
has often told us, an expert and able swim- 
mer — he used to boast of it — and I know him 
well enough to be sure that, if by seeming dead 
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he could injure Mr. Spendir, the seeming would 
come very easily to him." 

This Marjorie said, speaking in sharp, clear 
sentences, and ignoring the two words she 
hated. She never looked at the audience, but 
at the bench, with a quiet, steadfast truthful- 
ness in her clear eyes. 

Neil gazed at her in astonishment; he hud 
known intuitively, though she had never spoken 
to him confidentially on the subject, that her 
evidence would not go to corroborate Louisa's ; 
but he had never guessed with what real 
earnestness she would plead for the prisoner, 
an earnestness more evident in her tone and 
her face than in the words she uttered. 

Marjorie left her place without once ventur- 
ing to glance at the solitary figure in that 
railed-off space among the crowd ; so she had 
never seen how his worn face brightened, 
as he listened hungrily to her rich young 
voice. 

" Lina Chester.'' 

Slowly the girl made her way to the place 
Marjorie had vacated. In the crush, many 
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moved instinctively to let her pass, pitying 
the restless pallor of the beautiful face, while 
others pressed forward to take a fall look at 
it. 

"My name is Magdalen Dymocke, and I 
am sister to the prisoner. You have related 
the reason of his dropping his real name, 
and in doing so, have given it back to him ; 
so I am glad to take mine, too." 

Neil, sitting quite still in his place, felt as if 
the low, shy voice pierced him with pain in 
every word it uttered. 

" We knew Eustace Jelfrey nearly six years 
ago. He had offered to initiate my brother 
into the ways of London, as my brother, who 
was several years younger, had lived through 
all his youth in a distant part of Cornwall, 
Into what he had power to initiate him, I 
only knew afterwards. What sin he com- 
mitted and was clever enough to lay upon 
my brother, has been spoken of to-day. So 
skilfully it was done, that the trial resulted in 
Mr. Jelfrey's escape from suspicion, and in my 
brother's transportation for eight years. It has 
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been told against him to-day; and again has 
made him appear guilty. Eustace Jelfrey * 
escaped then. It was easy to him, for he 
had skill, and craft, and money ; my brother 
had neither, and from that day h]3 life was a 
ruined and a broken life.'' 

A quick exclamation in the court, and a 
bottle of smelling-salts passed from hand to 
hand towards Liua. 

'* Thank you," she said, turning her eyes 
gratefully for a moment towards Lady 
Athelston and Marjorie^ " but I am not 
faint." 

Not faint I and the white, nervous fingers 
holding so tightly for support, and the beauti- 
ful, wide eyes so feverish. Neil's heart ached 
with a heavy pain, his strong, handsome face 
gi-ew harassed and fretful. 

"I am not faint." As she had spoken, 
her eyes turned again to the prisoner, 
and then the whole curious crowd saw the 
look which passed between the brother and 
sister — a look of deathless love, and sym- 
pathy, and trust — and once more that sound 
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of pity, like a sob, stirred the multitude. 
"On the twelfth of last November I went 
to my brother's house in the morning, and 
an*anged to call on him the same day at 
dusk. Mr. Eustace Jelfrey had had the 
power placed in his hands, of making known 
to Lady Athelston (without himself telling 
her) the secret of our lives, and he had pro- 
posed to me certain conditions which, if 
complied with, should prevent his availing 
himself of this power. So I went to consult 
my brother. He was working hard and iude- 
fatigably, trying to accumulate the sum for 
which that forged cheque had been drawn on 
Mr. Esdaile, and I was saving to help him. 
These efforts would be unavailing if we left 
Highshire, as I knew ; and the — and the — 
those who had been kind and compassionate 
to us would have cause indeed to despise our 
memory always. Yet did I not know that now 
we could not help their despising us, whatever 
we did ? If the truth were told, they would 
feel what cause they had to scorn us ; if we 
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went without its being told, they would 
know we had deceived them ungratefully/' 

The High Sheriff, sitting motionless, with 
folded arms, had his eyes half closed now in 
their old sleepy fashion, so no one saw their 
dimness. 

** When I went in the afternoon to consult my 
brother, I found that he had gone along the 
valley to meet the boys on their return from 
the Low Farm. I followed him, partly because 
I was really anxious for his answer to be given 

that evening, and partly because ^" 

"For what other reason f* The question 
came promptly from the Bench. 

"Partly," Lina said, in her truthful, brave 
simplicity, '^because I knew Mr. Jelfrey was 
going on the same way for the same purpose, 
and I feared his meeting with my brother. So 
much of wrong he had done us, and so pros- 
perous was he in his own sins, that I could not 
help dreading that they should meet at night, 
in the solitude of the hills, just when this new, 
craven demand of Mr. Jelfirey's was weighing 
and pressing on my brother's mind, and he 
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knew that all his hopes of earning work and 
a home, were shattered. 1 had not quite 
reached the pool above the valley, when I saw 
Miss Castillain and the two boys coining on 
horseback ; and we had not quite- met when I 
saw " 

At last the low, anxious voice broke down, 
while a great silence held the Court. But it 
was only a few moments before she went on, 
still brave and truthful. 

" When I saw my brother and Mr. Jelfrey 
fighting near the water — close to the water ; so 
near that one of them could hardly help being 
thrown into the pool, if either were thrown 
down at all. I remembered, in a sudden terror, 
that my brother had never heard of the old 
shaft under the water, arid so I hurried on, 
trying to reach him, and tell him what I knew 
would stay his hand there on the water's 
edge." 

" Stay. You had good cause then to be- 
lieve that Mr. Jelfrey would be the one to 
suffer?" 

**I did fancy so. I hardly know exactly 
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^'hy," she answered, simply, " but I did fancy 
so. I remembered how many injuries my brotl^er 
had received, and how the last and greatest had 
only just before been told hira, and must be 
hnrting him keenly then ; and I think I fancied 
that his hand would be the stronger, because 
the right was on his side." 

" Expecting what the end would be, you tried 
to reach the two men as they fought t" 

**I tried, because I feared what the end 
might be ; because I knew my brother had not 
heard of l^e exhausted mine. But I was too 
late." 

" What did you see — exactly." 

"I saw Mr. Jelfrey's hand on my brother's 
collar, and one moment afterwards my brother 
had thrown him from him, and he had fallen 
into the water. I cannot say what my brother 
did then, or where Miss Castillain went, for I 
do not know. I suppose I fainted." 

" And when you were conscious again I" The 
voice of the questioner was a little softened and 
compassionate. 

" When I awoke I found the valley deserted. 
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When it all came back to me, I knew Miss Cas- 
tillain had gone to tell it, and my first impulse 
was to fly. I never saw my brother, even for 
a moment, after that; until I saw him — in 
gaol." 

*'You have heard the prisoner say that he 
should think it no sin to kill deceased ?" 

"Ahl when would these cruel questions 
cease?" thought Marjorie, her fingers hurt in 
their tight clasp, as she gazed at Lina's white 
and quivering lips. 

" Yes ; he said it to me. The witness who 
overheard it will tell of that. Mr. Jelfrey had 
blighted our lives for ever ; was it any wonder 
that my brother should hate him? But this 
hatred only caused him to avoid Mr. Jelfrey. 
He has never, to anyone but myself, uttered a 
word to his disparagement. Was he not labour- 
ing always to earn what should repay a debt, of 
Eustace Jelfirey's ? His nature was, above all 
things, forbearing. Pre-eminently strong and 
brave to bear, it always has been ; and I have 
never known him, all his life, willingly hurt even 
a dog.'' 
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Did the prisoner wish to question this wit- 
ness t 

** No, he had no question to ask,'* the prisoner 
said, without lifting his eyes. 

Only once had he raised them to Lina 
during her examination. The agony of her 
face, in which the wonderful dark eyes seemed 
to bum with love and misery, was more than 
he dared trust himself to meet again. But 
while he almost unconsciously watched the 
effect of her words — almost unconsciously, be- 
cause his eyes were tired — all feeling, acute and 
intensified, rushed back to him when he suddenly 
became aware of how intently Neil Athelston 
listened. He, the High Sheriff sitting there in 
his honour and ease and dignity, watching the 
misery of the girl who had lived under his 
roof; and evidently foreseeing the fate of the 
prisoner who had no name, and no real place in 
the world, even if he were allowed to be 
harmless enough to stay in it. A hot light 
shone in Gerard's eyes at the thought — a 
passion which literally flamed beneath their 
heavy, weary lids. 

VOL. m. I 
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So far there was nothing in the evidence 
sufElcient to cast down Louisa Castillain's spirits ; 
yet the suppressed sigh of pity in the court (sup- 
pressed until it was not more than a breath), did 
give her a creeping, indefinable fear of defeat. 

" This slight movement in those people's 
favour will be of short duration," whispered 
Lady Helen Burton,* encouragingly ; " all the 
evidence goes to prove him guilty. The people 
now are in just the state to be dfecided entirely 
by the last witness, and we need not doubt 
what the verdict will be when we see who is 
the last witness. There she is ; what a stony- 
looking creature !" 

" Look at Sir Neil ; just look how he is 
watching her. Isn't it absurd?" put in Louisa, 
sharply. 

" Who ?" inquired Lady Helen, levelling her 
lorgnette towards Colonel Stuart's group, " You 
mean Miss CSiester, I suppose — at least Miss 
Something else, for I am sure I cannot find out 
what her real name is, or if she has one. He 
must pity the poor little wretch to-day, I 
should think. It is the last time she will ever 
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find herself under the same roof with Sir Neil 
Athelston." 

"Dorcas Cheere." 

The womaD, lean and tall and upright, stood 
there in the witness-hox just as she would have 
stood either in the dock or on the bench ; just 
as she used to stand at her cottage door, to hurl 
fierce and wrathful darts from her quick tongue, 
at Fitz. No other attitude came quite natural- 
ly to Dorcas yet, and she would adopt no un- 
natural one for this occasion. Her fiice was 
lined and hard, and her lips tight and stern. 
Even Marjorie, in her keen scrutiny, could 
detect nothing in her manner beyond its old 
rigidity. As she took the oath, with cold, 
scrupulous, and even superstitious correctness, 
the girl's heart sank with a sickening de- 
spair. 

" My name is Dorcas Cheere, and I live in 
the cottage adjoining that one occupied, 
through the last Summer^ by the prisoner at the 
bar." 

Lower and lower sank Marjorie's heart. 
Lina's two hands went up to cover her aching 

l2 
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eyes. Louisa CaBtillain leaned a little more 
forward in her seat, and listened eagerly with 
parted lips. 

" I was very angry when Colonel Stuart ob- 
tained for him the cottage next to mine, and I 
told everyone so. I did not know anything 
about him, but 1 knew that I had had no choice 
in the matter, and I resented it. He had no one 
living with him but a little boy who called him 
father. They two muddled on as they could ; 
at least I chose to think their life was a muddle, 
though I never went to see. I heard them making 
absurd noises sometimes — singing and laughing, 
and playing, just as if they were two schoolboys 
out for a holiday — and this naturally aggravat- 
ed me more. They were very poor, too, and I 
did not care fas I used to say, whenever I had 
an opportunity of saying it^, for the cottage 
next mine to be let to a pauper. I knew he 
worked hard and earned money, yet he had no 
furniture to speak of, and no comforts in his 
house, and the mystery of that provoked me 
too. The boy never went to school, nor played 
with other boys, but was always with his 
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father, as he called him, and he used to read to 
him for hours and hours at a time. One day 
Mr. Jelfrej came to my cottage on an excuse of 
sheltering, though I remember now that he went 
away in rain as heavy as he came in ; and he 
began to talk of my neighbour, and to say quietly 
evil things of him ; and then he found out from 
me — though I've been puzzling since to find out 
how he did it, for I'm no talker and babbler — 
that the wall in my parlour closet was uncommon- 
ly thin, and that I could often hear what the man 
and boy were saying in the next room. Over and 
over again he came, after that, pretending he 
wanted to read a valuable book I had of history 
— several months at two shillings a month, and 
unfinished — really though to listen to what was 
going on next door, and to put me up to lis- 
tening too. One night he came more quietly 
than usual, and made more fuss about being 
polite to me. Miss Chester had gone to the 
other cottage. I was vicious enough against 
them, I remember, for I didn't know they were 
any relation to each other ; and he seemed 
rather to admire me for my anger. I remember 
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he talked a good deal about his life not being 
safe ; in fact, he hinted that no life was safe near 
Mr, Spendir, I took it all in, and between his 
speeches we listened to what they might be 
saying next door. Suddenly he heard what I 
fancied he must so long have been after. I heard 
it too ; it was just what I told afterwards to 
Mrs. Esdaile and to the police. One gentleman 
has repeated the words to-day exact. I recog- 
nised their being exact, yet they sounded more 
revengeful, as he said them, than I thought for, 

" That is all, gentlemen, except that I have 
a bit of a story of my own to tell, if his lordship 
allows me. I hope he will, for it is as neces- 
sary to this trial as repeating those words I 
overheard. Thank you," she said, as, after a 
slight discussion, she was told by the clerk to 
speak up. 

"More than thirty years ago," — her voice was 
slow and calm only by a great eCTort, while her 
stem face flushed and paled like a girl's in her 
excitement — " more than thirty years ago my 
little girl (my only one) was stolen from me, 
and I never saw her face again, or heard a 
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word of her welfare or her death. I never 
knew whether I might watch, as well as wait, 
for her home-coming, or whether I had any 
right to dream of a little girl in Heaven. For 
thirty years this suspense made my life cold 
and hard and solitary, this and my own much- 
encouraged ill-temper. Now I know her story, 
and a little of it I must repeat to-day. When 
she was grown up (and pretty, as I always 
knew she would be), this man, whom you call 
the deceased, saw her, admired her, and per- 
suaded her to marry him. He took her from 
the good friends who had adopted her and 
loved her, and he never let them look upon her 
face again. He gave her a dull, mean ' 
home in some out-of-the-way part of Lon- 
don, going to her only occasionally, living 
a free, gay life himself,, while she was penr 
ned in this comfortless place, alone until 
after the birth of her son — this boy, gen- 
tlemen, who has been called the prisoner's 
child. At last he left her entirely. She worked 
for her own livelihood and her baby's, delicate, 
poor, and friendless. The boy was three or 
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four years old when the prisoner — having 
heard her story from those friends who had 
been so good to her — sought her out, and 
helped and cheered her. He would have sent 
his sister to her, but that he knew it was no 
place for her to go alone with her uncommon 
beauty ; so he went on being kind to my little 
girl, until he was accused of that crime which 
has been so much talked of to-day — the crime 
my little girl's cruel husband had committed. I 
don't know anything about how it could have 
happened that he should have been trans- 
ported for this, but he was, and he went, 
away for eight years. In a little more than 
four, he came back, because leave had been 
given him for good conduct. One of his first 
acts when he reached London was to find out 
Eustace Jelfrey's neglected wife, to whom he 
had been good before. He found her in the 
same comfortless home, poorer, more friend- 
less, more delicate, but not minding so much, 
because she was fast dying now." 

An odd, quick catching of her breath here 
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waa all that Dorcas allowed the crowd to hear, 
or see, of her strongly-curbed emotiou. 

" He — the man you make me call the pri- 
soner — went to her again and again, and when 
she died, he paid (though Heaven knows he 
must have been poor enough, and I don't dare 
to think what hard work he did for that money) 
for a grave for her, and for careful hands to 
carry her to it — as people don't carry a pauper. 
And after that, he took the motherless, home- 
less, and worse than fatherless boy to a home 
which he made for him, and to a love and care 
which never after that failed him. From that 
day to the night I heard the greater part of this 
story — after seeing the prisoner taken in hand- 
cuifs from his own cottage, with my taunting 
words ringing in his ears — his home was the 
boy's home ; all he had was shared with the 
child (shared equally, as two boys might have 
shared with each other), and in his great love 
and kindliness he never let the boy know he 
was not his own son, for fear he should feel the 
obligation, and fancy that all he did for him was 
not naturally done. 
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"Now, gentlemen, you understand that 
all this while the boy's father was living. 
Never one penny has he allowed for hie «on's 
maintenance ; all has been paid out of the hard 
earnings of the prisoner, who, as we heard to- 
day, has been saving to pay a debt really 
owing by this very man. If I could but have 
that time back again, when I tried to make his 
life more miserable than it was ; when I did all 
I could to madden him, and should have mad- 
dened him, only he was always too patient, and 
too forbearing to be maddened by me — then I 
should be content. This is what I know of 
the two men, my lord and gentlemen, and I 
suppose that when they met they fought. It 
would have been hard to help it, I should think, 
remembering all this ; and Mr. Jelfrey, after all, 
is as likely to be alive as dead. It was plain 
to see he was cunning enough for anything. 
But if they did fight, and the man who had 
the best heart had the strongest hand too, 
and punished the coward at last, after years 
and years of injury, would that act be murder ? 
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Even if it would be called manslaughter, the 
law isn't so honest and just as we're always 
being told it is." 

No voice had silenced, or even interrupted, 
Dorcas. Even the utterly unprofessional part 
of her evidence fell amid total silence. The 
effect of her words was keen and decisive. So 
earnestly, and with such heart-felt regret had 
she spoken (losing all thought of what the effect 
of her words on others was likely to be) that it 
startled even herself when, out of the si- 
lence, there rose the low, sad sound of wo- 
men's sobs. 

In a little haste, the counsel for the pro- 
secution began his cross-examination. When 
this was over, Dorcas went back to her place 
beside her little grandson, and the eyes of the 
prisoner followed her with an untold gladness 
in them. His boy — his delicate, solitary child 
— ^would not be hardly treated now, he knew ; 
would not lay down his head in the darkness, 
and wish that he might never be called to raise 

m 

it again. Oh, this was good to know, after 
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those bitter fears for the child, which he had 
fought -with through three long months in 
prison. 

The case was almost closed. The learned 
doctor, specially retained for the defence, ad- 
dressed the jury, saying the case he had to 
submit to them was this : 

There really was no evidence to support the 
charge of manslaughter. The character of the 
prisoner was unexceptionable, and that of the 
deceased (if he must call him deceased, when 
there was no actual proof of his death) very 
much the reverse. He would l^ave it with 
them to decide whether there was a case for a 
verdict of guilty. Much more than this, the 
doctor said, but in the same strain ; and then 
the judge briefly summed up the evidence, and 
the jury retired. 

One silent, almost breathless, quarter of an 
hour in court — hope and fear holding their 
sway in hundreds of hearts, and hanging their 
ensigns on hundreds effaces — and then the door 
was opened, and the jurymen returned, one 
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stauding forward and looking at the judge. 
An titter sileucey for the hearing of the verdict 
in every corner of the cotort. 
" Not guilty." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DISPERSED. 



nnO a ringing cheer which throbbed to the roof 
•*- of the crowded building, this much-talked- 
of trial ended, and Gerard Dymocke came out 
into the open air, before the twilight of the 
March evening had gathered. It was months 
since he had breathed the wide, pure breath of 
heaven, unfettered and uncdnfined, and the sen- 
sation made him totter for a moment. Then he 
drew his hand hastily across his forehead, part- 
ly in weariness and bewilderment, partly in his 
great relief. 

Colonel Stuart had given him the address of 
an inn where he was to join him, and Gerard 
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knew that it would be near, and that it was 
chosen that he might avoid the crowd. 

Would Magdalen come back to him now? 
Would she be well enough and strong enough 
now to go with him ; travelling as poor people 
travel ? 

" The hotel is quite full this evening ; there 
really is no private room vacant." 

Gerard handed to the landlord, the card which 
the Colonel had given him. Then came the 
words, 

'^ Oh, yes. The gentleman meant the room 
reserved by Colonel Stuart. It was all right. 
It had been kept all day for him." 

He would stay there a few minutes for Colonel 
Stuart, Gerard said, tiredly, as he went in. No 
thought but the thought that Lina might come, 
could have induced him to wait at all. 

The carriages were rolling as rapidly now 
from the front of the Assize Court, as they had 
rolled thither in the excitement of the morning. 
But the feelings of most of the occupants were 
strangely changed. 

"Louie, dear," said Lady Helen Burton, 
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noticing the anger and disappointment which 
flushed Miss Castillain's cheeks, " you must come 
home with Reggie and me, and stay at Burton 
for a few days. We will take no refusal, will 
we, Reggie ?" ' 

Reginald, Viscount Lythwood, managed to 
assert, with his favourite smile and lisp, that it 
was impossible for him to take a re&sal from 
Miss Castillain. 

So Louisa, comforted a little, allowed him to 
hand her to a seat in the handsome coroneted 
carriage ; after which he made himself as com- 
fortable as he could, preparatory to making 
himself agreeable also. 

Viscount Lythwood was languidly aware of 
the truth of the fact his father perpetually 
urged upon him, that it would be greatly to his 
advantage to marry one of the heiresses of old 
Castillain of Hawkedale. He knew, as well as 
his father knew, how seldom he would be likely 
to meet with a girl who possessed so strongly 
the three recommendations which were pointed 
out to him in the elder of these heiresses (the 
younger had been engagedwhen Lord Lythwood 
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returned from making the grand tour) — great 
Avealth (that was, of course, the first and 
Aveightiest charm), personal beauty, and (not the 
least weighty) a readiness to be won. All these 
charms had been pointed out to him, and he 
was sufBciently wise in his generation to feel 
the full value of them, and languidly to accept 
the good the gods provided. 

The slight form of the little Viscount leaned 
affectedly towards Louisa, and his lisping, slow 
words soon brought the smile back to her face, 
though they were by no means remarkable for 
genial or pointed wit. 

So the Earl's carriage rolled away, while the 
High SheriflTs splendid horses impatiently pawed 
the ground before the chief entrance to the 
Court. 

Marjorie, on her way through the vestibule 
with Lady Athelston, stopped a moment beside 
Colonel Stuart's party ; a soft bright pink in her 
cheeks, and a happy light in her eyes, as she 
watched Neil's mother take the hand of her old 
companion, and ask where she was going. 

" Home with me," said Mrs. Esdaile, trying 

VOL. in. K 
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to speak genially into the trumpet, though it 
was a great effort to her. " I cannot spare her 
yet, nor can . Jack. When she is a little 
stronger, I suppose we must let her brother take 
her from us again." 

" Oh ! Lina," whispered Marjorie, in her 
earnest, glad voice, " I am so happy, and so 
grateful ! If we were not in a crowd, I should 
kiss you while I say it. Are you going to him 
now ?" 

" Colonel Stuart thinks," said Lina, a great 
glad light shining in her beautiful eyes, " that 
he can bring him to the Anchorage, and he is 
going to try. He is going to him now; he 
thinks Gerard is more likely to come if I 
do not go yet — that he will come ta fetch 



me. 



a 



Only," smiled Marjorie, " they will not let 
you go, of course, while you are so weak." 

*' Oh 1 I am strong now," the girl answered, 
with quick pleasure. "This has made me 
strong all at once." 

" You think so now, dear." 

" No, I shall not let her go out of my care. 
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even into her brother's quite yet," put in Mrs. 
Esdaile, kindly. " But, all the same, we want to 
see him at the Anchorage, and as Alick 
thinks he is more likely to come with him 
alone, we are going to the hotel to await 
them." 

" If Colonel Stuart thinks that is wisest, it is 
sure to be so," said Marjorie, gently. " Lina, I 
shall come to see you and Adelaide to-morrow, 
and I fancy Lady Althelston will insist on 
coming too. Now I must snatch a minute to 
speak to Dorcas ; I must, even if Lady Athel- 
ston sends all the javelin-men to stop me. 
Mrs. Cheere has decided to take a fly all the 
way home, and Colonel Stuart has taken Jet 
and gone to order it. Just as if it were to be 
a peculiar vehicle which only he and Jet could 
choose." 

"I think I know why he has taken Jet to 
that hotel," said Lina, with a slow, glad smile 
of comprehension. 

Then, after Marjorie's assenting nod, she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Esdaile through the portico, little 
Jack keeping beside her protectingly. Out 

k2 
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upon tbe steps to them came Neil, his bright 
head bare, his long blue eyes sparkUng with 
something deeper than excitement. 

"Miss Chester, tell me how glad you are; 
tell me that the first trial of my High Shrievalty 
has been a happy one for you." 
• " Happy !" echoed Lina, the old shadow fall- 
ing over her face. 

"Has ended happily, at any rate," he 
con*ected, with an anxious gaze. 

" It has ended as I never dared to hope 
that it would end," she answered. "Thank 
you for being glad for us, Sir Neil." 

He felt then just a shade discomfited; 
it was not for " us " he had been glad. 
He had only rejoiced exceedingly to see Lina's 
face without that look of misery which it 
had worn all day. He lingered beside Mrs. 
Esdaile's carriage, longing to say more, 
yet entirely at a loss what to say, as he had 
rarely been in his life before. 

" Here I am, Neil," put in Marjorie, to 
the rescue. " Now put me into the brougham 
to your mother. I know she's tired of wait- 
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ing; and the peculiarity of women is, that 
they require to be put by gentlemen into 
carriages, as if they were rugs. Neil, Fm 
helpless, almost, in my great surprise," she 
added, turning with him, after her bright 
little nod into Mrs. Esdaile's carriage, "at 
the rapid growth of the twin canaries' calves. 
Why, they must have been in a hot-bed 
since I saw them last, when they were of 
quite ordinary dimensions." 

"I should not like to see them pricked," 
laughed Neil. 

"I should; it would be such a pleasant 
reminder of my doll days. I've been as 
weak as usual, Neil; I've promised to go 
home with your mother for to-night." 

" That's kind, dear 1" he answered, folding 
a shawl about his mother, and receiving 
placidly the proud, pleased smile with which 
she rewarded him. 

And so, one after another, the carriages 
drove away, and the crowd dissolved in a 
manner usual with crowds, and as inexplicable 
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as the great problem which has to do with 
the disappearance of pins. 



There was hardly a sound of the day's 
excitement heard in the room where Gerard 
waited ; for the tan upon the street deadened 
all sound of passing wheels, and the bustling, 
hungry demands had hardly yet begun to dis- 
turb the quiet of the hotel. 

The twilight of the March evening was 
creeping slowly down upon the busy town, 
when the handle of the door was turned 
with an unsteady awkwardness, and Gerard, 
watching and waiting, saw the door open 
to admit Jet's small figure, and pale, eager 
face. 

" Dad 1 oh, dad 1" 

Such a cry it wasl so full of love, and 
longing, and overwrought excitement; yet 
subdued, as were all the child's words and 
actions now. There was an utter silence in 
the room. The boy's careworn, anxious 
little face was hidden on the man's broad 
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breast, and the strong arms, freed at last 
were tight and close about him. 

"Dad," — the young voice was the first 
to break the silence — ** will you come with 
grandmother and me I" 

"Not to-night, laddie." Ah I what joy it 
was to the shy, tender-hearted child to hear 
the old pet name once more! "But I will 
come back to you." 

" When, father I" 

"Not father^ dear," the young man said. 
"Don't you remember that story which we 
learnt off by heart one night f "' 

"I mv,8t say 'father,'" whispered the boy, 
wistfully ; " Mrs. — I mean granny, says I may. 
Father, she's so good to me !" 

" I know it, laddie ; I saw it to-day." And 
Gerard's beautiful, warm eyes were looking 
straight into the child's, with a laughing light 
in their depths, just as they used to look so 
often in the old busy, happy, struggling times. 
" And doesn't it make you proud to have 
an English history to read at last ? But, 
listen — ^you mustn't be deluded enough to 
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fancy that you will find the stories there 
exactly as I used to tell them. Real his- 
torians are apt to forget the parts I used to 
remember." 

Jet's soft, long-forgotten laugh was good to 
hear. 

" You made lots of them up, dad, I can 
guess now, by your eyes ; but — but I can 
never read the big history that — that — Mr. 
Jelfrey used to read, because — because that 
very first night, dad, when I was sitting so 
miserable by the fire, she — granny, I mean 
— burnt it; burnt it all, every number, one 
after another.* I know why now ; but I was 
frightened then." 

" Now go, dear lad, to granny." 

The young man's voice was gentle with an 
untold gentleness, and the child's face — so wist- 
ful and sorrowful now that that night had been 
recalled — was pressed once more in silence to 
his own. 

A few minutes after that. Jet was driving 
along the dusky highway to Churchill, his 
tired head at rest upon his grandmother's 
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arm, as she sat upright in her corner of 
the fly, unbent and seemingly unbendable, 
but with a strange new weakness glittering in 
her eyes. 

And the Colonel and Gerard sat together 
in the inn. 

'* Think better of this decision, Spendir (the 
old name slips out, you see); come with us 
to-night, and we will let you leave again 
whenever you choose ; even to-morrow, if you 
wish it. Come and spend this evening with 
your sister." 

"I cannot," the young man answered, with 
grave decision. " The wish is kind, as all your 
wishes are, Colonel Stuart ; but I cannot — nor 
can I even explain why." 

"Never mind that," put in the Colonel ; 
" I understand without explanation. But I 
trust you will reconsider your decision ; we 
shall all be so glad to take you home with 
us." 

"Not yet," said Gerard, with a sadness 
which he strongly fought against ; " I have a 
stain upon my name, and — and the burden is 
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one I can only bear alone. A stain upon my 
name, I said I What name have I? Who 
can imagine^ after that scene in court to-day, 
that I have any name to call my own — or my 
sister's ? Colonel Stuart, can I use my free- 
dom until I have won us the name we 
inherit ? That is my first work." 

"But this is absurd, Spendir," exclaimed 
the Colonel, somewhat hotly. "You are fit 

now only to rest and sleep ; and . Have 

you eaten anything to-day I" 

" I forget," Gerard answered, absently ; 
" I am not hungry, so I suppose I have." 

A hurt and rather puzzled look was on 
the officer's face as he rang and ordered 
dinner. 

"Spendir," he said then, laying his hand 
kindly on the young man's shoulder, " promise 
to take your dinner heartily as a man should 
after a long day's fast. If you will not come 
with me, I will bring your sister to say good- 
bye ; but I will not go until you give me this 
promise. You will make her most unhappy, 
too, if you refuse me in this." 
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*'I will try, indeed. Colpnel Stuart," he 
added, with a sudden brightness in his tired 
eyes, "is Lina really going with you — really 
going back with Mrs. Esdaile, to your happy, 
easeful home ?" 

"She is really coming with us, I am very 
glad to say," returned the Colonel, his face 
saddening pitifully ; " she is not well enough 
yet for anything but to rest and recruit. 
The question now, is whether she will not 
feel all the pleasure taken away for her by 
your refusal to come too. Have you thought 
of this?" 

"Colonel Stuart," the young man said, "I 
cannot think how I can ask more from you 
when you do so much ; but will you really 
bring her here before I go, just for five minutes 
— only five minutes ?" 

This quiet, sad request was just what 
the Colonel knew would be the indisputable 
sign that his own proposal was unavail- 
ing. 

" If you refuse really to join her," he said, 
"she will, I know, want to accompany you 
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At once. Of course you will not allow that. 
It would be ruin to her health to travel 
now. 

"To travel as she must travel with me? 
Yes, it would be bad for her," the artist said. 
"I am only too grateful, Colonel Stuart, to 
leave her in the home you offer her until 
she is better. I could not take her ; but it 
will be easier to begin my travels and work, if 
I hear her say good-bye, and pray God speed 
me. 

"Spendir," put in the oflScer, with sudden 
earnestness, " let this uncertain search go by. 
You will wear blamelessly any name you choose. 
Why search for one which *' 

"But the name I seek," Gerard inter- 
rupted, with the old dauntless spirit in his 
dark, worn face, " is my mother's, and I seek 
it for lier. If I can put it on her name- 
less grave, and see Lina bear it proudly 
and purely — as she would bear any name 
— I think I shall have no wish beyond." 

" You will have many wishes beyond," 
laughed Colonel Stuart, hurriedly. " Wishes 
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are natural and healthy for a brave fellow like 
yourself." 

"Perhaps so," was the answer. " Isn't it Claudio- 
who says that the only medicine the miserable 
have is hope? It must be true. I am miser- 
able enough, yet I have hope. I cannot say for 
what, or where I found it ; but it is certainly 
here — even yet." 

'* Of course," the Colonel answered, pleasant- 
ly. " It will always keep you company, go 
where you will." 

"Even with a brand upon me — a nameless 
convict," added Gerard, with a smile. "Will 
you tell the master ot High Athelston what 
I am going to do. Colonel Stuart, and that I 
shall come back when I have found what I 
seek — not before ?" 

"I do not trust to that ; you are too 
sensible to stick to that determination, 
Spendir. Take the journey, but let us see you 
again soon. In the hall below, you will find 
your portmanteau packed. I did it myself; 
no one else has been to the cottage. 
I packed it with everything I thought you 
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would need, and that had not been sent 
you before ; and in it is your money, and 
the key of the cottage. No one is to enter 
it until you yourself return there. You will 
be sure of that, because you have the key with 
you. No one ever has entered it yet, except 
myself that once. There it is as you left it ; 
and so it will be, until you yourself unlock the 
door. Spendir, you will come back, if only to 
see your boy again ? And we shall take great 
care of your sister, all of us. You may judge 
what care Miss Marjorie Castillain will take of 
her after those messages of hers to you ; and 
you know, by this time, whether my sister and 
I will not do so." 

But Gerard had covered his face now, and 
hidden it. 

" I will fetch her," concluded the Colonel, his 
voice a little broken as he moved away ; " re- 
member you have promised to dine — and I never 
knew you break your word." 

One short half hour, sad and yet happy too, 
the brother and sister spent together in that 
quiet room ; no one breaking in upon their fare- 
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well, no one witnessing their brave, hopeful 
sympathy. Then Lina joined Mrs. Esdaile and 
Colonel Stuart again, and drove away with them 
to the pleasant home which had been opened 
so kindly to her when she had no home in the 
world to call her own. 

And in the silent room she had left, Gerard 
bravely tried to keep his promise to his one kind 
friend, but failed sorely. The dinner — not 
quite untasted — was taken down presently, to 
his great relief; and then he sat beside the 
window, and rested in the dark. A poor un- 
easeful rest it was, for the man whose brain and 
heart were burning. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

NIGHTFALL AMONG THE GRATES. 

A beautiful May morning ; its sunshine falling 
-^ full upon two travellers who lounged 
against the gate of a roadside station in the 
south of Devonshire. As they waited for 
their train, they fell into conversation, chat- 
ting of where they had been, and whither 
they were going, as travellers naturally do, 
even if their acquaintanceship be only a few 
minutes old, as was the acquaintanceship of 
these two. 

One was very young in appearance, scarcely 

more than a boy, and carried a fishing-basket 

* slung across his shoulder. The other was a 
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young man, too, wanting two years yet of 
thirty ; but he had the look upon his face of one 
who had lived through the cares and disappoint- 
ments of a life. Such a handsome face it was 
though; bearded and sunburnt, with strength 
in every feature, yet with the gentleness and 
refinement which, added to strength, forms the 
most essential manliness ; with brave, fearless 
eyes, in which there lay always, deep down, a 
steadfast quietude, which seemed to set this man 
apart from others of his age. 

Gerard — for it was he — was listening while 
his companion idly told of a village which he 
had gone out of his way to visit, and the young 
fisherman graciously accepted the eager atten- 
tion, as a tribute to his powers of description. 
Naturally; for how could he know that this 
apparently well-seasoned traveller gave always 
the same rapt attention to any one who would 
tell him of a village which he had not yet 
visited? 

" If you had not been coming on to Penzance," 
the young tourist said, glancing with unconsci- 
ous admiration into the listening face above 

VOL. in. L 
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him, "I believe you would really have been 
tempted to find out this dull and samey little 
place, which I should never have gone near, but 
for knowing that the Rector (having been my 
tutor once) would never forgive me if I passed 
within access of his place and did not turn aside 
to see him. But if you do find the temptation 
irresistible, I will direct you across the country." 

This wa« said ia laughing irony, and the 
speaker opened his eyes wide indeed when 
Gerard gravely accepted the offer, and turned to 
leave the station, simply waiting for the prof- 
fered directions. They were given in much 
amusement and surprise; and when Gerard had 
shown that he understood them, the travellers 
parted with a jest. 

" Good morning. If you mean to go out of 
your way to visit on foot every village and 
hamlet that you hear of. Winter will comfortably 
have set in before you see St. Michael's Mount." 

"No matter," answered Gerard, pleasantly. 
« I would rather visit a village I've never seen 
before, than St. Michael's Mount which I've seen 
a hundred times; and I'm strong enough to 
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walk any distance. Good morning, and thank 
you." 

And so, half laughing, he started on his way ; 
the old hope, which had lived through the sad 
experience of many years, making his step light, 
though day after day he had been wearying him- 
self to meet only defeat and disappointment. 

The sun was pouring its hot beams upon 
the white highway, when at last the grey 
tower of a village church shone out among the 
trees, silvery in the sunshine. Gerard's heart 
throbbed as he neared it ; but then so many times 
before had his heart throbbed with hope, when 
he felt that there was just the possibility of 
his engrossing, long-nursed wish, meeting its 
fulfilment I 

On the outskirts of the village, he passed a 
handsome red house in a lawn. That was the 
Rectory, of course. Then came the cottages, 
scattered here and there on the roadside ; then 
a high square house, with pillars at the door, 
and a brilliant signboard above. 

Pleasantly returning the salutation of the 
comely landlord of this comely village inn, 

l2 
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Gerard walked on towards the church. It lay 
a hundred yards farther on, separated from the 
road by a high railing, the gate in which stood 
now wide open. Gerard, with his foot upon 
the step, and bis hand upon the gate, stood a 
moment, breathing quickly. Before him was an 
old wooden porch, with a leaning cross upon 
it ; below that, a solitary gravestone lay in the 
footway ; and these things — so strange to him, 
yet so familiar — ^made his pulses throb, and 
dimmed his eyes, as no tears could dim 
them. 

An old man, working in the churchyard, saw 
him stand so for long minutes, and waited 
curiously for an opportunity to open a con- 
versation, as old sextons have delighted in 
doing, ever since (if not before) the days of 
Hamlet. 

" A fine old church, sir. Do'ee wish to see 

itr 

He had taken heart of grace, and approached 
Gerard, rather taken aback, though, by the 
bewildered gaze which met his. 

Gerard shook his head, passing on towards 
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the grave outside the porcli, and bending to read 
the words upon it. 

MAGDALEN. 

This simple stone shall hear a simple Ztne-— 
Here lies a sinner saved hy grace Divine. 

Not a word did Gerard utter, even in a 
whisper to himself; no thought even shaped 
itself to him ; but he knew that a great and 
overpowering gratitude filled his heart to over- 
flowing. 

He leaned against the church porch, weak 
and trembling. It wcm not because the old 
man's eyes were upon him that he did not hide 
his face there, sobbing like a child. It was 
only that the truth had not yet entered his 
heart, was only surging wildly in his pulses, 
giving him a joy and hope that were confused 
like madness. 

" Would 'ee like the key of the church, 
sir?" 

Slowly the words made themselves clear to 
Gerard. 

*' Yes," he answered, unsteadily. " Will you 
go and " 
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But here his voice faltered again, for as he 
looked Tip he caught sight of the old snndial, 
^th its moss-grown pedestaL 

"111 fetch 'ee the key, sir.** 

^Bnt»'* said Gerard, looking into the old 
man's inquisitive &ce, while his eyes for the 
first time lost their far-away, engrossed ex- 
pression; ^bat I want more than that. I 
want to see the roister. Can If 

^'Why not, sir? Parson Tl have to come 
himself that's alL FII go and fetdi nn." 

So he went, while Grerard sat in the pordi 
alone, trying to make the wond^fol &miliarity 
of this place distinct to his bewfldered, gratefbl 
thoughts, and trying, too, — poor Gerard! — ^to 
prepare himself for another disappointment, 
perhaps to be the last, as it would be the 
greatest, of alL 

More than an honr had passed for him so, when, 
the old man retomed with the clergyman of the 
village^ Before he and Gerard had reached the 
vestry together — after talking a few minutes in 
tiie pordi — the clergyman had, as he fencied, 
read a whole story in the yomig man's dark; 
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thoughtful fitce, and handsome, shabbily at^ 
tired figure; and he not only acknowledged 
him a gentleman, but even one whose know- 
ledge had, by some means, sounded unusual 
depths. 

" The marriage register of twenty-nine years 
ago," he repeated, taking the musty old books 
from a safe which he had unlocked. "That 

would be the year Ah ! here it is I Before 

my time, a good bit. What is it, Dare? I 
will come out into the aisle to you. Will you 
excuse me f ' he added, turning to Gerard, who 
tried to smile his thanks for the thoughtful 
act. 

May — June — July — ^Yes, that was the month 
his mother left the old farm near the coast. 
There was only one marriage registered through 
the whole month. Ah I 

Down upon him, as he sat alone in the dusty 
vestry, had come a flood of radiant, dazzling 
light. Ahl what a pitiful heaven had sent it 
round him in his doubt, and fear, and shame I 
Here was the marriage register of Sir Gerard 
Athelston, Baronet, of High Athelston, in the 
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County of Highshire, with Magdalen, only- 
daughter of Hiram Dymocke, of Tresean Farm, 
in the County of Cornwall ; and the signatures 

were there, and the date, and — and Down 

on his knees upon the stones, fell Gerard ; his 
head bowed upon the paper, and all his heart 
poured out in gratitude to his God for 
this. 

" I am very glad to -have been of service to 
you," said the Rector, when Gerard and he 
stood in the church porch together again, '^ and 
I shall recollect exactly what it is, when I am 
called upon to show the register to others." 

Gerard thanked him with a clasp of the hand 
which was strong, and firm, and gentle, like 
himself; and the old sexton, too, had his hand- 
shake before the crown was slipped into his 
palm; then both the clergyman and grave- 
digger stood watching the young man, with 
rather a novel kind of interest. 
^ From the gate, Gerard gave another glance 
(such a lingering one!) back at the church 
porch and the low grave; then he walked 
away rapidly towards the station, his eyes dim 
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with gladness, his lips whispering again and 
again his mother's name and Lina's, and his 
own, which had been his father's. 

" Magdalen Athelston — Magdalen, Lady 
Athelston ; Gerard Athelston — Sir Gerard 
Athelston." 

Gerard never entertained the possibility of 
there being no other train which would take him 
to Penzance that day ; he only felt now that he 
must hasten on to Tresean, and tell his grand- 
father the good, happy news — how he had found 
at last what he had sought so long. He had no 
thought to-day to give to the injustice which had 
caused the old home to be closed against him 
and Lina, as it had years before been closed 
against their mother. He had no thought to 
give to his grandfather's hardness and cruelty ; 
he only felt that, first of all, he must go and 
gladden him by telling him how true were 
his daughter's dying words. He must make 
bright again every remembrance of her. He 
must bring back to the old man's heart the 
love that had once been so tender. How happy 
it would make him I 
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There was another train for P^izanoe that 
evening, and Grerard took his seat in it, his 
heart stili beating quickly in his great excite- 
ment. Tresean lay eight or nine miles from 
Penzance, and there was no r^olar convey- 
ance going at that honr; bnt nothing conid 
delay or discourage Gerard now. He set ont 
to walk along the coast, every step of which 
was &miliar to him, as quickly as if most of 
the previous hours of that day had been spent 
in resting instead of walking ; and hardly had 
his step once slackened, when the old &rm 
itself, the chill, unloving home of his youth and 
boyhood, came in sight. 

Quickly and more quickly his pulses beat. The 
weariness (though it might cruelly tell upon 
him by-and-by) was not even thought of now. 
But there was one spot he must see before he 
went back to his mother's early home — her 
nameless and unhonoured grave. 

Leaving the farm upon his left, he turned 
up a stony little lane, from which he could 
see, far beyond him, the church tower, rising 
dim and solitary against the dusk of the 
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evening sky. Down below him, in the little 
wood he skirted, the smoke curled up from a 
solitary cottage. 

That was the keeper's cottage where his 
mother died. He should like to go there — he 
mt^t go there — ^before he left Cornwall again ; to 
claim his name and his inheritance; after he 
had seen his grandfather and made him happy. 
What would he sayf What would the old 
man think? Would he show his happiness? 
Would it overpower him? Sudden joy was 
as hard to bear as — harder than anything, 
Gerard thought to-night. 

How well Gerard remembered the narrow, 
steep road I How many, and many, and many 
a time he and Lina had walked this way to 
church, and thought it so long ! Two miles, it 
was considered. Why, it did not seem a mile 
to-night; for was not there the church just 
before him now ? 

Gerard knew where to find the curious old 
Cornish stile into the churchyard, though the 
gate might be locked ; but should he be able, 
before the deepening twilight grew and gather- 
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ed into night, to find that grave on which there 
had never been a stone ? He had only seen it 
once. It was not until the night before he left 
Cornwall with Lina, that his grandfather's 
sister had told him his mother's story; and 
only in the morning before they started had he 
been shown the grave which was his mother's, 
lying under the rough stone wall which bound- 
ed the churchyard. But if the light would 
only last long enough, he had no fear of not 
recognising it. 

Slowly Gerard went up the narrow, stony 
path towards where he knew it lay, his head 
bent in the softened, dying light. There were 
no heavy trees to intersect the sky ; the letters 
on most of the stones could still be read with- 
out trouble. How familiar it all seemed to 
himl Here was the great square stone, the 
words on which he and Lina, as little children, 
had so often puzzled over in vain. 

" Sacred to the Memory of Christian Polivy, 
and his wife Grace. The former substituted 
a temporal for an eternal existence on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his birth ; the latter 
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relinqiiiBhed this transitoiy state, in tiie agree- 
aUe prospect of a superior one, on the identical 
day in the succeeding jear.^ 

Genrd moved on, mnaing why sndli words 
should be cJiosen jnst to mark the simple pas- 
sage of death. 

''The simple passage of death." 

He repeated the words, wondenng why they 
had nsea so readOy to his fipo. 

Here was anotho* weH-rem^nhered head- 
stone, which Lina and he osed to notice and 
wonder orer: 

<« Hasbozki, teevtil!— mj fi£e k 
I loirel joa wdl vidk Mt did 
liori gnat J<m jaj viieBefcr jaa 
ToaaMfpegaoptio foSkm sml" 

Why had tlje wcrds been leflt, when the 
poor husband, to whom the £u;ewdl f and the 
wamisgj Lad been addreffed, had Limsctf 
been h^ ih&re only fire days afierwarda, as 
the -wjriB bt^cnr prrwedi And why, miued 
Gemrd, abser^thr, did H^ tsioo»-iDaaon sacxiSce 
iLe oil lady's rhyaae to his own peC'uSar no- 
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Ah ! that was a new stone I Its whiteness 
made the large black letters stand out clear 
and striking ! Gerard's eyes (searching ear- 
nestly and untiringly) fell upon them and rested 
there. 

" I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave. I will redeem them from death." 

Over and over again the words seemed to 
come before him, even after he had passed the 
new, white headstone. 

" I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave. I will redeem them from death." 

A little farther on lay the grave he 
sought, just under the wall there — only a few 
steps farther on. Was that it? Slowly 
Gerard approached and bent above it. Yes, 
this was it — this narrow, grass-covered hil- 
lock under the wall. Gently, as if the 
stillness of the time and place had wrapped 
themselves about him, he knelt and laid his two 
hands softly on the grave. 

" I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave. I will redeem them from death." 

Not written there, these words — only uttered* 
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He had found it at last ; this grave with no 
name upon it, this grave which had lain un- 
noticed here for nearly thirty years ; and he had 
the right to bring the sunshine full upon it, and 
make his mother's name an honoured one. 

Was it the great mental excitement, or 
the bodily fatigue, which was telling upon 
him now? Making no effort against this 
new weariness, he lay down upon the ground, 
and laid his face upon the turf, whispering 
one word as he had never whispered it in all 
his life before : 

" Mother !" 

Lying in the stillness there, Gerald felt a 
strange, new happiness creep into his heart ; 
a happiness such as he had never even 
dreamed of; though, in all his suffering and 
degradation, he had dreamed of happiness — 
poor Gerard 1 

The darkness of the Spring night came softly 
down upon the hallowed ground, and still Ger- 
ard Athelston lay there with his &ce upon his 
mother's grave, dimly conscious that a great 
blessing had been given both to him and to 
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those he loved, but no longer quite conscious 
what that blessing was. All the passion 
which had troubled his restless heart for years, 
was quieted now. All the scorn and rebellion 
which had ever risen to his lips, was softened 
now. His eyes, so calm and trustfol, and so full 
of rest and quietness, could never darken again 
to anger or contempt. 

The stars came peeping, one by one, from 
the far-off heaven ; and shone, calm and tender, 
down upon the quiet dead. One fell, swift 
and bright, across the wide, dim grey, and 
Gerard watched it dreamily, wondering if it 
could be that angels fell from Heaven now, as 
they had fallen long ago. And the darkness 
deepened, and the night came down upon the 
silence — softly and tenderly, however trea- 
cherously, there among the homes of the 
dead. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AT HOME AGAIN. 



TN the May sunshine, pouring warmly 
-*■ through the large bow-window of the 
library at the Anchorage, Lina Chester sat, 
with her eyes fixed upon the winding drive 
which led from the lawn gate to the front 
entrance of the house. Opposite to her, Mar- 
jorie Castillain knelt on the sofb white mat, 
and, leaning from th^ open window, played 
with the dainty roses which looked so brightly 
up to greet the sun-rays. 

All through the Spring months, a certain 
quietness, new to Marjorie, had gradually 
grown to belong to her, and even those who 
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knew her best, and loved her best, could 
scarcely comprehend it. Could it be, they 
said, because the friend whom she had taken 
to her heart, seemed drooping as the Summer 
came? Or could it be because the time was 
near now for her marriage with Sir Neil Athel- 
ston, according to the old agreement? Or 
could it be because her sister was even colder 
and more harsh to her now than she had ever 
been before ? 

What could it be? Often and often Lina 
wondered, ^s she was wondering now, sitting 
and. watching Marjorie in the sunshine. 
Often and often NeiJ wondered, recalling the 
bright laughter and heedless raillery which 
for all her life had belonged to her. Often 
and often Mrs. Esdaile wondered, looking in 
vain for an answer either from Neil or from 
Marjorie herself. Often and often Colonel 
Stuart wondered, loitering alone about his 
pleasant garden, in the dusk of these calm 
Spring evenings, and letting the thoughts 
crowd thick and fast upon him then, which he > 
had put aside all day, and which, (unshared). 
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must slowly do their part in makiDg the' grave; 
and thoughtful soldier older than his years. 

But the question was answered to none. 
Did even Marjorie herself know exactly what it 
was which made her step slow, and her eyes so 
often far away and sad — the radiant, laughing 
eyes ? Sometimes, watching anxiously and vain- 
ly for the return of strength in Lina's frail form, 
she £incied that she understood it. Sometimes, 
w*atching Neil hurrying up .that sunny gravel 
path, she fancied again that she understood it. 
But never, except when she was quite alone 
and recalling grave, kind, helpful words which 
she always seemed to disregard, did she ap- 
proach the truth. 

" Lina, do you notice how naturally it comes 
to one to watch the entrance gate, from this open 
w^indowf" said Marjorie, turning to look into 
her companion's face, with a startled look, as if 
conscious of having been watching for rather a 
noticeably long time. 

"It comes sadly natural to me now," said 
Lina, her own eyes coming slowly home from 

m2 
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their distant gaze. " Are j'oti very tired of see- 
ing me do it, Miss Marjorie I" 

" I spoke because I fancied yon wonld notice 
m^/' answered Marjorie, leaning her head 
against the window and looking at Lina with a 
smile. " I cannot think why I do it either, for 
Neil's receding figure has been invisible for 
half an hour at least. Don't you think Neil 
looked dreadfully harassed to<-day, Lina ?*' 

" I hardly saw him for one minute," replied 
Lina, with a sudden weariness in her tone. 

" No ; and that proves for Neil that there is 
one thing he tries to do which is not for 
his own pleasure. He will not force his pre- 
sence where he knows it is not welcomed. In 
that, he is strangely altered. In one or two 
other respects he is altered, too," added Mar- 
jorie, her eyes filled with bright tenderness as 
they met Lina's. "You would hardly notice 
the change, dear, as I should — ^I who have 
known him so long — but one year has changed 
him more than could ten such years as those he 
spent before last Spring; and the change is 
plainly written in his face. He looks ten years 
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older than he looked that day, among the fallen 
leaves, when he asked me so complacently to be 
his wife. He looks a man of six-and-thirty now, 
yet he is only six-and-twenty." 

"No; only six-and-twenty — just six-and- 
twenty," saidLina absently, thinking of her own 
age and Gerard's, and of how soon after her 
father's death his widow had married Neil's 
father. 

*' One thing that tells upon him is the con- 
stant worrying of his mother," resumed Mar- 
jorie, curiously watching Lina's face. ** Continual 
dropping will wear away a stone, they tell us ; 
and the continual dropping of Lady Athelston's 
fretfulness will, of course, wear away Neil's com- 
fort and good looks. Nothing pleases her now ; 
nothing seems to her fancy to go rightly at High 
Athelston ; nothing will please her again until 
you go back to her. I never saw a rudderless 
vessel," concluded Marjorie, with the old, swift 
brightness of laughter in her eyes, '' but I should 
fancy Lady Athelston looks as like one as — as 
she feels." 

" But is not Sir Neil her rudder now, as he 
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has always been ?" inquired Lina, seeing that 
Miss Castillain waited for her reply. 

^' N09 she feels that he has failed her. She 
began to think it when he took upon him- 
self to make her dismiss Fletcher, for the tales 
she had been in the habit of composing about 
you. She went on thinking it when he got this 
new sort of quiet, determined way about him ; 
and she finished thinking it when she found ie. 
had some purpose of his own, and kept to it. One 
thing upholds her, though; that is, the cessation 
of hostilities between Neil and myself. *Mar- 
jorie, my dear,* she says to me, plaintively, 
* you have learned at last, as I always prog- 
nosticated yon would, how much more indul- 
gent Neil is when you let him have en- 
tirely >is own way. I knew you would learn 
this before your mamage ; and now I feel sure 
you will be the happiest wife in HighshireT 
Poor old lady I I could heartily laugh, if it 
were not that she is as much in earnest over 
this idea as she can be over anything. Her 
management of her only son has not been all- 
successful, has it t Poor Neil I — poor Neil !" 
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Again Marjorie's eyes turned to the scene 
beyond the open window, and lingered far off 
again, with that gentleness which was utterly 
sad in the girl whose every glance had used to 
be armed with fan and raillery, 

** Ah ! Lina, look I There is a curious sight* 
Mrs. Cheere coming through the gate'; coming 
up to the house, I declare. I should like to 
run and meet her ; I should if— this were my 
own house." 

A sudden movement Marjorie made. Clasp- 
ing one of the rosensprays in her two bands, 
she bent her face within them, too,- inhaling the 
scent thirstily; but Lina saw the soft tint of 
ihe rose itself mount rapidly from cheek to 
brow. Unconsciously, in her thoughts^ Lina 
repeated those last few words, seeking a cause 
for this; but before she was aware of their 
meaning, she, too, had caught sight of Dorcas 
walking rather hastily up the lawn. Then, 
with a sudden flash of hope, which was literally 
akin to pain, she half rose in her seat. 

**OhI do you think," she faltered, "Miss 
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Marjorie, is it possible she has news for 

me r 

" My dear," said Marjorie, forgetting every 
other thought in her sympathy for the girl who 
had waited so patiently through these Spring 
months • for her brother's return, " she would 
hardly be the one to meet the news before 
ourselves; she is always welcome here, so it 
is no wonder that she comes; but we shall 
soon hear." 

Then Marjorie, rising from the floor, took 
up her work, and, as she sewed, she chatted 
pleasantly to draw Lina's thoughts from those 
possible — only just possible — tidings of Mrs. 
Cheere's. 

Hardly ten minutes had been spent so, when 
Marjorie caught sight of Dorcas walking back 
again towards the gate, with Colonel Stuart at 
her side. She made no allusion to this, but 
on bis return he came straight into the room 
to the girls. Searchingly Marjorie's eyes met 
his as he entered, and the question that they 
asked so mutely, he answered, with a quiet 
smile. 
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" Miss Chester," he said, gently, as he stood 
beside her, "I have ordered the pony to be 
. harnessed in Adelaide's little carriage, for I 
want you to have a drive* Sach a day as this 
shonld not be wasted indoors. Miss Marjorie, 
you walked from Hawkedale, so Iwant you to 
have the drive too. If I say so, shall you im- 
mediately refuse, because I say so ?" 

"May I drive, Lina?" she asked, her eyes 
gentle and wistful as she read his gaze, and 
the cool contradiction far enough from her lips 
now. 

" Thank you. Colonel Stuart," said Lina, her 
weak hands locked before her as she rose. 
" Has Gerard come f " 

"Yes, he has come," the officer answered, 
hardly wondering at the question, because he 
knew how ever-present with her was the hope 
of Gerard's return, " and he is at the old home. 
He went straight to the cottage in Nether Lane, 
as I fancied he would, and Mrs. Cbeere has 
just been to tell us." 

"He — he did not come himself?", faltered 
Lina. 
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" He would be tired, and hardly care fo have 
the trouble of greeting us all yet, however anxi- 
ous we might be to see him. Besides, he would 
naturally wish to meet you first alone." 

" Thank you ; then — may I go f" 

Colonel Stuart opened the door without 
answering. Something, either in the news he 
had just heard, or in the girl's face, made him 
fear his own voice. 

" Miss Marjorie," he said, when Lina had 
passed out of hearing, " you are her best com- 
panion now. She will not care for me to take 
her. Will you ? I will tell Adelaide as soon as 
she returns." 

" I will drive her to the cottage," Marjorie 
answered, softly, *^ and then come back. If you 
and Adelaide let me, I can fetch her again 
later on. Colonel Stuart, I am afraid he is 
ill." 

"I am afraid eo, too," he answered. "He 
looks so, Dorcas says ; but be is travel-tired, I 
daresay. When his sister has been with him, I 
may go." 

Very silently the two girls drove through the 
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town, and then along the lane to the two white 
cottages. Once thej spoke of the primroses on 
the edgebank ; once of the bells, which were 
ringing merrily as they passed through the 
town; and once or twice of the pony, who 
capered briskly along the sunny lane; but never 
once of the thoughts nearest their hearts; and 
each time quietly, as if in the hush of a shadow 
they could not even understand. 

" Good-bye, Lina dear," said Marjorie, softly, 
as the pony stood before the wicket gate, which 
Mrs. £sdaile*s trim little groom held open, " I 
will come back for you in two or three hours* 
time." 

Then she, turned and drove away, without 
waiting for any reply ; and Lina hastened up 
the garden path, trembling unaccountably as 
she neared . the cottage. Bright and warm as 
the sun shone without, there was a fire burning 
in the grate, which had been brushed and 
polished by hands that had more experience 
than those which used to try to keep it bright 
in the old time. Drawn close beside it, was 
a stiff little horsehair couch, which Marjorie 
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would have recognised as Mrs. Cbeere's, but 
which Liua had never seen before. 

Gerard was not lying on it now; at the 
sound of her step he had men with a strength 
of excitement, which, for the moment that it 
Ipsted, was like the strength of old times — just 
for the moment that it lasted. And while he 
held her in his close and tender clasp, he 
whispered that he had found what he sought ; 
found it all just as their mother remembered. 

^'Each day, each hour of all those two 
months," he said, ^^ I felt that I might find it, 
and knew that yrhen I did I should come home 
to tell you. How could I write to tell you, 
dear? And could I write to say I had not 
found it, when, before the letter reached you, I 
might have done so ? You see now, Lina, why 
you have waited. Dear, was not hope with you 
all the time, as it was with met" 

Lina, her eyes wide and bright, and her breath 
coming quickly, stood to listen to his words, 
both her hands held fast in his. 

" Gerard," she faltered, trembling feebly in 
her untold joy, " it is worth waiting for. Our 
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own mother's name can live pure and bright in 
our own hearts for ever ; but — ^but you are tired 
and ill." 

** A little, dear/' he answered, gently ; " but I 
have not told you half I have to tell. Lina, oh, 
Lina, you should have seen the old man's joy 
when I told him of our mother's marriage : his 
joy, and his remorse, and his regret, and some- 
thing else— something like love^ even for you 
and me. He would never have consented to 
my leaving him again yet, but that I have come 
to fetch you ; — and to let that selfish interloper 
know that what I told him I was going to find 
I have found ; and to " 

" To see the old place again, Gerard," she 
put in, her quiet voice, soothing and calming 
the excitability which she knew must hurt 
him, while he looked so weak and ill ; the ex- 
citability which had always belonged to his 
nature, in spite of all its patient, brave forbear- 
ance. 

She laid his head back upon the cushion of 
the hard little couch, and kissed his feverish 
lips again and again; starting a few minutes 
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afterwards, to note how strangely, suddenly chill 
they had grown. 

" The room seems colder than it used to be," 
he said, his lips quivering on his teeth as he 
looked ' round. '^ Is it because it has been so' 
long uninhabited ?" 

"I will soon have the cottage warm and 
bright and sunny, Gerard dear," said his sister, 
her voice a little broken as she noticed how 
richly the May sunshine shone into the room. 

■ 

" For us two, living together again as we have 
lived so long, this will be quite a pleasant home, 
until we are both strong enough to travel." 

" Let me look at you, my dear. Have the 
worry and the trouble I have called you, left 
their marks upon you still ?" 

** I never had fatigue or anxiety to bear with- 
out stupidly showing how weakly I bore it — 
had I, Gerard I" she asked, only anxious now 
that he should feel a dread of her travelling, 
because she dreaded it so much for him. 

And while she softly moved about the room, 
giving it, with the sweetness and brightness of 
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her presence, a look of home which it had never 
had before, he followed every movement, with a 
deep sadness in his beautiful eyes ; wondering 
if the worries and the troubles he had meant (of 
which she had so large a share, and which she 
had borne so much more bravely than she 
guessed of), were over now, at least for 
her. 

"I shall go up-stairs presently, Gerard, to 
make your bed-room pleasant, but Mrs. Cheere 
has put a fire, so I need not go quite yet," she 
said, coming, as she spoke, to sit beside him, 
where she could gaze into his face, without his 
reading all the yearning and the fear in hers. 

" How long will they let you stay with me 
to-day?" 

"How long, Gerard I" she. echoed, with a 
smile. "For always, now. Do you think I 
could go anywhere without you now ?" 

"Lina, will you go back to the old farm, 
just to see grandfather once again, my pet ?" 

" Wherever — whenever you take me," she 
whispered softly, in her new, keen anguish of- 
f(^ar. 
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"You will find him greatly changed/* he 
went on quietly, leaving her words unnoticed 
except by the mute gesture of taking in his the 
small thin hana. ^hich she had laid caresBingly 
upon his shoulder, " and I know you will never 
remember anything beyond his disappointment, 
and the long punishment of his suspicion ; no- 
thing else — ^nothing against him, dear. And — 
and he wishes to see you." 

" I will go with you ; I shall be glad to go 
^Aen," Lina answered, emphasizing the last 
word. 

" Not yet, perhaps ; but you will go when 
you can ; it will cheer and comfort the old man, 
and it will do you good too, dear. I am very 
glad I saw him ; I am very glad I had that happy 
news to take him. I — I like to reniember how 
his face grew changed and softened while I 
was there." 

In the silence that followed his words, Gerard 
could hear Lina's quick, pained breathing, but 
he only drew her hand tighter and closer in his 
own, 

"And you will go to our mother's gi*ave. 
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Lina, and you will have a stone put above 
with her name on it, just as she saw that name 
upon the grave when she was mamed — ^there, 
as it is in my sketch. But here — in the chan- 
cel here, where the names of all our house 
have been emblazoned for so many years — 
hers must have its place. You will have it 
added, Lina, just below her husband's, with the 
title and the dates and all. The space is there, 
you know, and her name should be with his. 
She loved him, and was his first wife. I owe 
this to my mother. You will remember ?" 

"Yes, just as you will remember it,'* she 
said, still fighting with the fear which was 
growing more and more cruelly tangible. 

" And you will do it for me, dear, just as I 
should have done it myself?" he added, with a 
quiet content in his voice, *' But there is one 
thing more that you must promise me. Listen, 
Lina, and promise it solemnly, for I will not 
speak of it again. There is the stain of murder 
upon my name, so it must have no place among 
those of our house, Lina, make me this promise. 
While that stain rests upon my name (and I 
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know now that it must be always there), no 
marble or stone shall be engraved to me." 

'' Gerard," the girl whispered, when she had 
promised (as she would have promised any- 
' thing he asked her), and laying her hand upon 
his brow, burning now, as it had been chill 
before, " what has given you this — this cold, I 
suppose it is f " 

*^ Sometimes I fancy that I caught it that 
night in the churchyard," he answered, tiredly. 
" Sometimes I fancy I have felt it coming on 
ever since I tried to escape. Don't think of 
it, love," he added, checking himself sudden- 
ly, when he met her troubled eyes. "When 
will they come to fetch you from me ?" 

*'Miss Maqorie will be here soon, but not 
to take me from you, Gerard. I can never 

go. 

" Lina," he said, looking up lovingly into her 
pale face, "you look better than you looked 
that terrible day two months ago ; and just as 
beautiful — more beautiful, I think, my little 
lily.' I almost wonder that the people here, 
who had known Sir Gerard Athelston, did not 
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see and remark upon your likeness to him. 
Could they think the beauty which they boast 
of, and which fills the house with portraits of 
him, was a common thing among our Cornish 

cliffs r 

Then Lina, glad to turn the subject firom 
that other thought, told him of the vague idea 
of a resemblance which both Sir Neil and his 
mother had often puzzled over in vain. 

'^ Even Miss Marjorie Castillain," she said, 
" was struck by it once ; but she knew exactly 
of whose portrait I reminded her." 

"Did she?" asked Gerard, thoughtfully. 
** But of course she never guessed why. Lina, 
I am so grateful to think that she will always 
be your friend. Your inheritance will bring 
you no truer blessing than her friendship, dear. 
If right had been done us in the years gone by, 
she — she might have been my friend too ; but 
it makes a coward of me, even now, to think of 
the breadth and depth and height of that t/, 
while our lives have been — But that is over," 
he said, again checking himself at sight of the 
pain upon her face ; ^^ and, Lina, you will make 

n2 
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up for all, when our inheritance is yours. You 
will make up, as fiskr as you may, for the long 
years that its owners have wasted. You un- 
derstand, pet ;• you will understand it utterly 
when the power is in your hands. No need to 
tell my weak wishes to you, when your heart 
is always tender and warm for those who are 
poor, or solitary, or mistrusted, as — as we have 
been, my dear." 

** Gerard, hush 1 — oh, hush I" she sobbed, 
falling on her knees beside the couch, and 
throwing her arms about him. ^^ Hush I We 
will go together — together. If not, I can never 

go- 

*^ But if the gates of another home — £Bir, 
far brighter, and far, far more beautiful- 
are opened for me at the same time, dear," 
he whispered, softly, " could I choose 
High Athelston, even if the choice were 
mine ?" 

'^ But, Gerard, those gates are always open. 
Oh I don't leave me yet," she cried, in the self- 
ish anguish of this new grief. 

"Not yet," he answered, with ineffable 
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tenderness, *' but too soon to make it worth 
while to take possession with yon of your 
home." 

" Your home, Gerard ; you know it is your 
home, even at this moment." 

" Not in the eyes of the world ; and against 
I have made it all clear there, I shall be tired, 
and— and ready to long for possession of 
the one beyond. I wonder how soon I can see 
Sir Neil? Tell me of them all, Lina, especially 
of Colonel Stuart." 

And she told him all the bright and pleasant 
things she could remember, while a look of 
quiet happiness stole into his worn £sice. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MARJORIE DECIDES. 



TITARJORIE CASTILLAIN had driven Mrs. 
-"-*- Esdaile's ponies so far along the Blea- 
borough road, that Mrs. Esdaile's groom, from 
the seat behind her, felt it at last a duty to re- 
mind her where they were. Marjorie acknow- 
ledged the reminder with her quiet, pleasant 
smile, and slowly turned the ponies' heads 
back towards Churchill. Even when they 
reached the cottages in Nether Lane, she waited 
still in her seat, so unwilling was she even yet 
to disturb the brother and sister. 
At last, rousing herself from her long, sad 
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reverie, she gave the reins to the groom, and 
went up to the door of Mrs. Cheere's cottage. 

"Yes, they are together there, Miss Mar- 
jorie," said Dorcas, quite gently, in answer to 
Marjorie's question. " I keep in here quietly ; 
they don't want me. I was glad in my heart 
to be able to help a little when he first came ; 
to put a fire (for he was starved as if it was 
December instead of May), and something of 
that ; but I'm not wanted now." 

"And you, Jet, have you seen him, dear?" 
asked Marjorie, with her gentle hand on the 
child's drooping head. 

"He would be there all the time, if he 
could, Miss Marjorie," said Dorcas, with a 
wonderful softening smile upon her face ; 
" but we know — Jet and I both know — 
what quiet is worth for those that are ill and 
tired. So we wait a bit." 

With her own eyes growing a little dim, as 
she met those of the ivoman whom she had 
always known hard and callous until the story 
of Gerard's life had stirred her, Marjorie turned 
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quietly away, and tapped at the door of the 
other cottage. 

** It is good to have you back, Mr. Spendir," 
she said, as she stood with her hand in 
Gerard's ; her pitiful eyes betraying, against her 
will, their sad surprise at the change in 
him. 

" It is good to see you, even for a moment, 
in this room," he said, a feverish colour mount- 
ing to his cheeks. 

" I will stay a little if you will take yQur old 
place," she returned, sitting easily down beside 
the couch. "Lie back, just as you were lying 
when I came in, and then I can feel that I may 
stay more than a moment. I promised to 
come for Lina ; but I know it would be useless 
to ask her to return with me, unless you came 
too." 

Gratefully Lina smiled her thanks. 

"I could not leave Gerard," she answered, 
almost in a whisper. 

" Miss Marjorie," he said, " I have never seen 
you since you spoke so kindly and so bravely 
for me in court. May I thank you now, for 
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the remembrance of your words is as clear to 
me yet as it was on that first day. And I 
want to tell yon how I did it — ^yes, please let 
me ; I want to tell it you myself; the rest — all 
about this last journey of mine add its result 
— Magdalen will tell you afterwards. We 
fought together, as they said, on the very 
brink of the pool. We had met there, and, in 
our anger and impatience, we hardly heeded 
where we stood. We fought equally, as the 
world would say — he had the greater skill and 
1 the greater strength — but often and often 
since then — always since then — I have known 
that I had no real excuse in God's sight for 
that deed, hardly more than I should have 
had if I had known that I flung him to his 
death." 

" We all understand — " began Marjorie, ear- 
nestly ; but he stopped her with a quick, be- 
seeching glance. 

** No, please, don't excuse me. I can have no 
excuse to offer presently before the Judgment 
Seat above. I had my own work to do ; why 
did I think of his? Miss Marjorie," he con- 
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tinued, presently, '< I should like you to know 
how often you lightened that work for me, and 
brightened the life I led here, giving me a little 
glimpse of what other men's lives hold." 

" And I want to tell you, Gerard," — ^Marjorie 
spoke in grave and unaflfected simplicity, as if 
she knew this talk between them was no ordi- 
nary talk, and needed no ordinary forms, — 
"how you have helped me (without knowing 
it) in making my own life a little less useless. 
But — but, after all, I cannot tell it you, I see. 
Gerard," she broke oflf, " you have found that 
church, and proved Sir Gerard's first marriage. 
I knew what you went to do, and I have been 
almost as anxious as Lina. I can see that you 
have succeeded, and I expected it, for I always 
felt the story was a true one. Ah 1 how dif- 
ferent all our lives might have been, if this 
truth had never falsely and wickedly been con- 
cealed ! But I must not stay longer and weary 
you," she added, seeing how the feverish 
colour came and went upon his worn and 
tired face. *' Some time you will let me come 
again." 
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'^I wish/' said Oerard, leaning against the 
couch, when he rose to bid her good-bye, and 
speaking with grave earnestness; "I wish 
I felt sure you would be happy when — when 
you bear my mother's name. Let me think of 
it as my mother's name, Miss Marjorie, and to 
be one day yours 1 I wish I felt quite sure you 
would be happy then." 

" How ?" exclaimed Marjorie, while a bright 
flush mounted to the very roots of her hair. 
" Your wife will be Lady Athelston, Ger- 
ard." 

He looked into her face, with a little of the 
old warm happiness in his eyes. 

"It would not be worth while taking the 
title from Sir Neil, just for such a little while," 
he said; "it would only have to go back to 
him. And his wife, and his son's wife, and his 
son's wife, on and on, will be those who will 
wear my mother's title, though so much that 
has always gone with it must now go to 
Lina. I like to think of you wearing it. Miss 
Castillain. I — ^I only wish I knew or felt sure 
that it would bring you a great happiness, 
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such as life sometimes holds for such as you." 
" I wish you would never think of me as I 
am going to be," said Marjorie, with her 
rare wistfulness, *'but always as what I 
am. 

** I cannot help thinking of the one, and 
trying to picture the other," Gerard answered. 
" I do so little now, that my dreams and idle 
fancies have all their own way, and I try to 

. picture the future of those who have been so 
kind to me. Like Orlando — isn't it. Miss Mar- 
jorie? — I have been able to look into happiness 
through other men's eyes." 

" If you ever care to fancy what my life will 
be, Gerard," the girl said, very softly, and al- 
most solemnly, as she laid her hand in his, '^ I 
hope it will make the fancy brighter for you to 
know that it can never be so listless and heed- 
less a life again as it always had been until I 
knew you and Lina. And you must never 
picture it as spent with Neil, for I never shall 
be Lady Athelston." 

A startled surprise, almost amounting to pain, 
had at first filled Gerard's eyes as she spoke, 
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and DO answering words rose to his lips. 
Lina^s heart beat painitdlj in the short, deep 
silence, the meaning of which neither of the 
girls conld, either then or afterwards, even 
faintly comprehend. 

"Gerard^ are you so sorry?" his sister 
asked, at last, only anxious for him to break 
this pause* 

" So glad," he answered, just in his old, clear, 
happy tones, and now with all the old gladness 
in his smile. 

Then Marjorie bade good-bye, and went; 
and as she drove slowly back, in the calm sun- 
set light, her thoughts lingered still with the 
brother and sister, and she had no need to hide 
their sadness and hopelessness now, as she 
always would when any eyes could read and in- 
terpret them. 

** How hard it was," she whispered to herself, 
as she turned the ponies slowly into the lawn at 
the Anchorage, " to hide from Lina the shock I 
felt at the first sight of him. Ah I the long 
anxiety, and the ceaseless work, and the meagre 
life, have told upon him now ; as well as that 
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horrible confinement before March. What can 
be done to counteract all these?" 

And no smile came to Marjorie's fiice, even 
when Jack Esdaile ran np and sprang beside 
her in the carriage. The wheels rolled on 
lightly over the gravel. The rich, sweet breath 
of the hawthorn made the air fragrant around 
her. The red light, lingering in- the western 
sky, shone dazzlingly on all the windows of 
the low, white house she loved as she had never 
loved her home. Upon the steps, against the 
rich background of clustering roses, Colonel 
Stuart stood waiting to receive her. And still 
Marjorie's face was grave and thoughtful, and, 
without giving up the reins, or leaving her 
seat when the ponies stopped, she asked if l^he 
might drive on to Hawkedale. 

" Tell William to take his seat again, Colonel 
Stuai*t," she pleaded, with a glance at the groom, 
" and I will send the phaeton back by him." 

" You may stay at home now, William," the 
Colonel said, " I am going to drive on. Jack, 
run in, and, when those ladies are gone, tell 
mamma that I am taking Miss Marjorie home. 
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and that Miss Chester is not coming back to- 
day. Say that Marjorie is coming again to- 
morrow, and that I will tell her everything else 
when I return." 

"Now, Miss Marjorie, will you tell me of 
them?" he asked, when she had moved her 
seat, and he had taken the reins. 

So she told him all she thought of Gerard ; 
all the hopeless thoughts which she had hidden 
before. 

" It will weary him for me to go to-night," he 
said ; " but I must bring him home with me in 
the morning. Best and ease, with care and 
nourishment, will soon do their work in restor- 
ing a fine frame and constitution such as his." 

" They may ; — ^please God they will," said the 

girl, still with the rare, sweet gravity upon her 

fece, which Colonel Stuart so often pondered 

over now. 

« « « « « « 

" There is one thing which I must do at once," 
mused Marjorie through that solitary evening — 
for Mr. Castillain and his elder daughter were 
dining at Burton — " I must tell Neil what I told 
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Sir Gerard Athelston — how funny it sounds 1 — 
this evening. It is due to him to know (now 
that others know it) how I can never be his 
wife. I will write to him in the morning. I 
fancy he must know — because now he under- 
stands what real love is — how impossible it 
would be that he and I should marry. He and 
1 1 so impossible it is ; and he will see this as I 
see it, now that he knows how ungovernable 
one's love is. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

NEIL AND MAKJORIE TELL THE TRUTH. 

pOLONEL STUART had been at the cottage 
^ all the morning, but had not taken Gerard 
and Lina back with him to the Anchorage, as 
he had intended, for Gerard was not fit to be 
removed. The Colonel had sent at once for a 
physician from Bleaborough ; but the chief pre- 
scription had been for rest, and the chief words 
had been pitying ones for Lina, when she read 
the hopelessness which his simple directions 
betrayed. And now the Colonel had saun- 
tered down the lane with him, towards the 
Anchorage, where his carriage waited, and where 
he was to lunch. 

" Did you send and ask Sir Neil Athelston to 
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come, Lina," asked Gerard, when they had been 
some time alone. 

'* Yes, dear. Jet went. It pleases him to do 
anything for you. It seems his only pleasure 
just now." 

"Dear little fellow," Gerard said, smiling 
as he used to smile upon the child. '*It is 
such a joy to me to think he will be cared for 
always. His grandmother loves him really — 
doesn't she, Lina t — and you will have the power 
to do all that money can do for him, and the love 
to do it as no one else could. Lina, he is not 
like his father, is he? — is he, dear?" 

The wistful questioning of the weak, low 
voice went to Lina's heart. She seemed to see, 
for the first time, how anxiously he had brought 
the child up in their poverty, looking always 
forward to his manhood. 

"I should think his father, as a boy, muat 
have been as unlike Jet as it is possible for any 
boy to have been," she answered, confidently. 

" I think so — I hope so. I wish Sir Neil would 



come." 



Then, almost as the words were uttered, Lina 
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heard Sir Neil's step on the garden path. He 
came in quietly, a resolute look upon his 
face, such as Gerard had never seen there 
before. 

" I did not know you were so ill," he said, 
standing beside the coach, and slowly with- 
drawing his eyes from Lina. 

Then he ran his fingers through his curls 
and looked longingly at the hat which he had 
taken off and put down as he entered; for Lina 
was gone now, and he was alone with the man 
of whom he had thought with contempt through 
many months, and it was no use trying to 
think of him with contempt now ; and — and— 
what could he say I What had he been brought 
there to say ? Why had Lina gone away, and 
where was she I 

Lying on the bed up-stairs, was Lina ; with 
her face hidden. To lie 60, in silent, solitary 
prayer, was a rest unspeakable for the anxious 
gu*l, and so she did not move until the sound of 
the opening door reached her. Then she rose, 
drawing her hand a moment across her tired 

02 
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eyes, and went down stairs again to take her 
place by Gerard's couch. 

" Lina, Sir Neil bade me wish you good-bye* 
He would have liked to see you, but I knew yon 
would not wish to come." 

«No, Gerard." 

Then there was a silence between them, 
which Gerard broke at last, with an anxious 
questioning in his voice. 

" Magdalen, Sir Neil will not believe that you 
refuse to take, at once, the home and wealth 
that you inherit legally." 

" Never without you, Gerard," she cried, in 
quick dissent. 

" It is too late for me, dear. I told Sir Neil 
exactly what you said," he added, presently, 
almost as if in haste to break her silence ; 
" and, Lina, he refused to take advantage 
of my death. He must have the title — he 
knows that, though he didn't mention it — 
but he resigns everything else. Are you sur- 
prised ?" 

"Yes," she answered, quietly, **very much 
surprised — even now." 
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"Even now!" he echoed, with a smile. 
^* Then it does not surprise you now^ quite as it 
would have done some time ago ?" 

" No." 

" He is going away, Lina," her brother said, 
watching her anxiously as he spoke. " His 
mother has a small estate in Scotland, and he 
says he shall go there. It is a farm, smaller 
than many on the estate here, he says; but 
he shall find plenty to do; and he is going 
at once. He was making light of it all, but 
I don't know how far he meant it. I showed 
him the copy of our mother's mamage 
register, but he would not read it. He turned 
his eyes away, and then began to speak to me 
of you." 

" Gerard dear, rest now," said Lina, tenderly 
laying het cool little hand upon his forehead ; 
"vou have talked so much. Let me read to 
you." 

" Not quite yet ; I want to tell you all be- 
fore I rest. Sir Neil told me how long he had 
loved you, and how deeply ; though you would 
never listen to him. He told me how wrong 
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be knew he had been in telling you of this 
love, while he was engaged to Miss Castillain, 
but how he had let it master him in his 
selfishness and idleness. He said that it would 
live through all his life, and that he should tell 
this at once to Miss Castillain ; but that he 
should never mention it again to pain you. He 
knew himself unworthy of you — he had known 
it for long, he said — ^but ,his love had grown so 
strong within him, that he could not root it out 
now; and then, more earnestly than I had fancied 
he could ever speak, he begged me to persuade 
you to go home to High Athelston as its mis- 
tress, and to give his mother a home with you 
there. Lina, how strange it was to hear 
this from his lips, I cannot say. Dear, will 
you go ?" 

" Oh ! Gerard, hush 1 — please, hush 1" she 
entreated. " Let us be together." 

" Sir Neil wants High Athelston to have its 
own mistress," he went on, as if by a great 
effort, ** and to be ruled and governed only by 
her orders; and he will have the truth made 
known at once; though I pleaded that it should 
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lie with ns at present, because I shall never have 
a claim to make, and you do not wish to make 
one — while I am — with you. I hope he will 
be persuaded by Colonel Stuart^ as he will not 
listen to me. It will make little differeiieey after 
all, if your home is his msAtei^B still — as it 
would naturally iie— 4br he will all his life be 
the bMonet, Lina." 

"Oh, Gerard," she interrupted, the cry 
wrung from her in her sore fear and pain, 
" I cannot bear this ! Oh, if God will only 
leave us together, or take us together I 
Gerard, I dare not lose you ; do not talk of that 
time." 

" Pet," he said, with a flash of the old bright;- 
ness in his eyes, " I want you to give me one 
of the blocks from that drawer — a prepared one, 
and a well-pointed pencil. It is so long 
since my fingers have been at their old 
task, and just now I feel as if they had 
their old strength and power. May I try!" 

She brought him the block and pencil, 
standing by in speechless hope to see him. 
take them in his hands. A few nervous 
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strokes he drew ; then, with a little laugh, 
he held the blodc mcMre fiimlyy and bent 
above i1^ trying with intense care to taake 
some of his old tenches of delicate shadow- 
ing. 

^No,'' he said, after a few minutes' 
effort, looking up into his sister's disap- 
pointed eyes ; ** no, the strokes will not 
come as I wish them. Look at these wild 
ontlines." 

•*They remind me of our own Cornish 
cliflb/' she said brokenly, crushing back her 
tears. 

" Do they ?" he asked, absently. " Lina, do 
you remember that last day in Cornwall — 
our birthday — when we went to the islands ? 
And do you remember what Miss Castillain 
said of them on the day you found me by the 
mountain lake f 

"Yes, I remember it all," whispered Lina, 
*'and the bright picture Colonel Stuart gave 
us afterwards. I remember that day so well, 
and how you worked among us while we idled 
there." 
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^^ Oh, Lina, if it had only been told me that 
day, as it was told to yon, that, under the 
waters of that quiet little pool, there lurked a 
certain death I" 

" Shall I put away the block V* she asked, 
gently turning that subject aside. 

*'Yes, I cannot do it, though I fancied so 
wildly that I could. Yes, take it, dear. It is 
not a very manly thing to own to, is it ? — but 
I am tired, really tired. Lina, what is that 
hymn which tells us that the rest will be 
longer than the toil? Oh! such a recom- 
pencel Short toil — eternal rest. Can you 
sing it to me ?" 

While she sang, sweetly and softly, sitting 
beside him with bis hand in hers, and her eyes 
turned from his patient, resting face, Neil 
Athelston walked rapidly to Hawkedale, and 
asked to see Marjorie. She should hear the 
truth at last from his own lips — ^the truth 
so long kept hidden in his cowardice. 

Miss Marjorie was alone in the drawing- 
room. So the old servant said; and Neil, 
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with the privilege of her affianced husband, 
entered the room unannounced. Marjorie was 
writing at her desk, but when she saw him she 
rose with a smile. 

*^ Neil ! — ^how strange ! I was . just then 
writing to you." 

Week after week, month after month, they 
had put off telling of the conviction which had 
been growing so strong within them ; and now 
Aesmrveiiad iraluai fer htiSi xm "the same 
day. Without seeing a word of the letter, 
Neil knew what she had written ; and before a 
word passed his lips, Marjorie knew what he 
had come to say. And they looked into each 
other's eyes, and at that moment understood 
each other, as they had never done through all 
the years that they had been betrothed. 

"Marjorie, I think you know what I have 
come to say," he began, humbly ; '* you look as 
if you knew it, dear; but, in any case, 
I must tell you now. Marjorie, my faith 
and fealty to you have been, for a whole year, 
worthless — ^worthless as all belonging to me 
has been. I will tkot tell you how earnestly I 
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hope it will be different now ; what right have I 
to believe that you cai'e ? I will not tell you that 
your own life will be happier spent apart from 
mine ; what right have I to speak of that t I can 
di^y tell you the simple truth. I have let a 
newlo^v^ fiU xuy heart. I have learned now that 
the affection I oSved you, was not what I 
thought it was, and what it atf|(;irt to have been. 
Marjorie, you know who has worked this change 
in me. Lina — Athelston will never accept the 
love which I pressed upon her when I insulted 
her in every such word I uttered, but it must 
be hers always now ; and — and knowing its. 
strength within me, I know it is the only love 
which I can offer my wife." 

** Yes, I know it too," said Marjorie, in her 
ready, genial tones, but with a gentle compas- 
sion in her eyes. " I am so glad you have told 
me this yourself, Neil ; I have been long hoping 
you would do so. I knew what you had to tell^ 
but I would not say it for you. I waited for 
you to tell it me yourself." 

"And you saw how cowardly I was, in 
shrinking from this ?" 
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" Yes, Neil," she answered, brightly ; " and I 
-was cowardly myself too. How could I be 
43ure that papa would not advertise, *I do 
hereby give notice that I disown my daughter 
Marjorie, in consequence of her disobedience in 
the matter of taking a husband.' I saw just 
«uch an advertisement yesterday in an old 
register ; and it sounded very like papa. Just 
think what my chances would have been after 
that I Neil^ aren't you afraid of a similar act 
on the part of your mother ? If Lady Athelston 
would only marry papa now, they might work 
out personally their own ends and aims ! 'Tis 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, don't 
you think ?" 

"It would hardly consummate their own 
ends, would it ?" asked Neil, too really grave 
to enter into the spirit of her words, and 
too really fond of her to bear this separa- 
tion lightly, as she seemed to do. "High 
Athelston was to be the gainer by our mar- 
riage, Marjorie ; High Athelston and its 
master." 

" Thank you, Neil," she answered, quietly ; 
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"but our parents' schemes have gone aglee — 
as the best laid, will, you know, whether of 
mice or men, — or even women. Our loves- 
were beyond their reach, little as they imagined 
it." 

" Marjorie," said Neil, thinking it best to say^ 
as little as he could of either Mr. Castillain 
or Lady Athelston, while his thoughts were so 
sore, " it is sorrowful work saying good-bye to- 
you." 

" Where are you going, Neil t" 

She asked it anxiously, but with very little 
surprise. She knew that he was not even 
now the real master of High Athelston, and 
she could sympathise with his crushed ambi- 
tion, as well as with his hopeless love. 

"To Scotland, Marjorie. Where else could 
I go? What other home have I a right to 
claim r 

" I hope it is not to be a very long good- 
bye," she said, with a smile, as she gave him 
her hand. " I shall miss you greatly ; we are 
such old friends, are not wet Don't stay away 
from us all very long. Neil," the young voice 
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which had straggled to be cheery grew low 
and sad again, *^ have you seen Lina and her 
brother to-day ?" 

" Yes, I saw her for a moment ; she soon went 
away, as she always does from me. He sent 
for me, and I was with him while he told me— 
all that he had to tell," he added, hurriedly. 

'^ It is sad to see him, is not it T" asked Mar^ 
jorie, showing in her face how well she under^ 
stood what this all was. *' He used to look so 
strong and stalwart ; one cannot help thinking 
what a long course of hard work and self-denial 
it must have been which has brought him to 
this ; and one cannot help fretting over it. Yet 
he does not, he seems as brave and ready to 
meet death, Neil, as he was brave and ready to 
meet the trials of his life." 

" Colonel Stuart was going back to him when 
I came away, Marjorie," he said, avoiding a 
direct answer to her words ; " I am glad he is 
so true a friend to them both. It struck me 
from the first as such a characteristic of Stuart 
that he should be the one to have helped — ^" not 
yet could he bring himself to utter Gerard's 
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name naturally enough to venture it to Mar- 
jorie, " to have helped in the gathering of that 
sum which was to have repaid the imaginary 
debt to old Mr. Esdaile." 

" Yes, just characteristic of him," replied Mar- 
jorie, with a wonderful, quiet gladness in her 
eyes. 

Then they bade good-bye; a good-bye the 
memory of which was pleasant to them both 
through all the after-years. And Neil fancied, 
as he. walked slowly back on the familiar 
way, that if Sir Gerard Athelston's son had 
inherited his rightful name and home, the 
fulfilment of old Mr. Castillain's pet scheme 
would have been easier to Marjorie. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE GATE OF TEARS. 



THE greater part of each day was spent 
by Marjorie Castillain, and Colonel Stuart 
or Mrs. Esdaile, at the cottage in Nether Lane. 
No one else could share Lina's grief; at the 
coming of no one else did Gerard's face brighten 
as it brightened at the coming of these friends 
who had been his friends through all. Still 
they knew that there were hours and hours 
when he would be happier alone with his 
sister, and then they never intruded into the 
silent room. Sometimes, for a whole morning, 
Marjorie would sit downstairs talking to, or 
quietly helping, Mrs. Cheere (who took the 
work of the house, as well as the work of the 
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hired nurse, upon herself, and, both mentally 
and bodily, "went softly"); and then would 
walk homewards, only having left a silent kiss 
on Lina's lips, and a whispered word or two fot 
Gerard. But there were other times, when she 
would linger in his room for hours, with that 
bright sense of ease which peculiarly belonged 
to Marjorie, and made her seem at home wher- 
ever she might be. 

It was on the last morning in May that 
Colonel Stuart, buried in anxious thought, 
walked alone to the cottage. He had spent 
most of the previous night beside Gerard's bed^ 
and he knew that the end was drawing near. 
It would be a calm and peaceful end; but 
none the less sad for those who witnessed 
it, and who knew what the solitude after- 
wards would be for the twin-sister. 

So Colonel Stuart was thinking, when he 
reached the cottage door, and looked down up- 
on a pitiftil little object. Jet, with his head 
held tightly in his hands, was sobbing without 
a sound, while his whole frame shook and 
trembled in the emotion which was unchildlike 
in its intensity. 
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Colonel Stnarty with his ann about the shaking 
little form, was whispering his few cheering 
words of comfort, when Lady Athelston came 
through the cottage door, her face unusaally 
pale, and with the mark of tears still on it. He 
turned to walk with her down the garden; 
then, in his quiet soothing way, he asked for 
Nea. 

'* He is gone," she answered, understanding 
this question, as he knew she would, from the 
motion of his lips, '^ and I am desolate without 
him. But Miss Chester is coming back — some 
day — when — Oh I I have felt so miserable in 
there. He ought to be at High Athelston. If 
he is to die, he should die at High Athelston ! 
Should not it be so, Alick T" 

*' It matters little," he answered, with a smile 
she could understand, whether she guessed^ 
rightly at the words or not. 

** Colonel Stuart," she said, " you will not go 
up to him T He has been disturbed much to* 
day ; and is very tired, Marjorie says. She 
herself is waiting downstairs. See I she is 
sitting at the window there, and will not go up 
unless she is called." 
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^^I understand," he said. ^'I will walk a 
little way with you. Lady Athelston." 

Whether she heard his answer or not, she 
was glad to take his offered arm ; for the tears 
and distress of this morning had left her 
weaker even than usual, and, with a feeling of 
unwonted delicacy, she had come alone. 

Even when he returned, after leaving her at 
the entrance to the park. Colonel Stuart saw 
that Marjorie still sat beside the window ; but her 
head was not bent. now, it was raised as if she 
listened to some sound far off. So he paused a 
minute at the gate, looking thoughtfully away 
among the shadows of the overarching elm- 
boughs, and just then Dorcas came from the 
cottage behind him, and throwing her arms 
about the sorrowing child, she took him ten- 
derly into her own home, and closed the door 
upon their weeping. 

Upstairs, in the room where Gerard lay, the si- 
lence had been the hush of peace, and not despair. 
Lina's eyes, as she sat beside him, were fixed 
upon his face with a yearning that was unuttera- 
bly sad in its intensity ; but his were far away 
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just then, out among the snnlit leaves and pure 
white clouds; and the yearning that was in 
them^ had no sadness in it. 

They were both silent, as they were so often 
now, in that hushed, expectant sflence in which 
the living and the dying feel so keenly the great 
gulf between them, yet feel so mercifully the 
one Hope which spans this gulf. 

It was Gerard who broke the silence at last, 
speaking softly, as his eyes came back from their 
long gaze, and rested on the pale and wistful 
face beside him. 

^* Lina, I am so glad, so very glad that you 
have consented to go back — I mean to go home 
—to High Athelston." 

" You asked me, Gerard," she said, wearily ; 
" can I do anything but what you wish I" 

" Lady Athelston is really fond of you, my 
pet," he went on, seeking for all the comfort 
that the thought could give them, " really fond 
of you ; and I can see a happy life in store for 
you — a happy life such as you have never 
known, my little sister." 

She tried to answer brightly the tender ques- 
tioning of his eyes, but she could not. 
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"Xina," he said, presently, " I want — ^I want 
you to give me my Order of License ; my-ticket- 
of-leave, I mean, dear. It is always in a hidden 
pocket of my coat. I had to carry it about with 
me, and I always made the pocket myself; such 
a cheery task, Lina." 

One passionate, grievous sob burst impetu- 
ously from the girl's heart, as she rose and 
looked where he bade her. Never had she seen 
the paper she sought; and now, of all times, 
how could she bear to look upon it? Tightly 
she clasped her fingers round the folded sheet 
and brought it to him with her face averted. 

"Even now, can it give you pain to look 
upon it r he asked, withii smile which showed 
how little pain it could give him. " Why, Lina, 
if it had not been given me, where should I 
have been now? Not here with you, my dar- 
ling. Eight years, this order says, and not six 
of them have passed yet. I should have been 
there still, but for this paper which you will not 
look upon. Yet even I, Lina, until to-day, have 
not dared to open it since it was given me. I 
felt that if I saw the words before my eyes, I must 
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tear them into atoms. But now it is different. 
I think I could read them now." 

He held the paper open in his hands, and 
tried to follow the words. Lina had buried her 
face upon the bed, and did not see how the 
effort failed. 

'* The lines swim before me/' he said, shad- 
ing his eyes with one hand. ^'What is it, 
Lina T Her Majesty U graciously pleased to grant 
to Gerard DymoekSy who was convicted of Forgery 

at the ^No, I cannot read that ; for it brings 

back, even yet, the isolation, and the constant 
weariness, and, above all, the terrible degrada- 
tion. But what is this, Lina, above the seal ? 
And Her Majesty hereby orders that the said Gerard 
Dymocke be set at liberty toithin thirty days from 
the date of this order* How well I remember 
those thirty days, Lina I The man who worked 
next me had no such liberation to look forward 
to ; and so I used " 

*' Oh I hush, hush," cried Lina, raising her an- 
guished face, and passionately crushing the 
parchment under her fingens, "Ohl Gerard, I 
dare not remember that time — to-day." 
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" For me," said Gerard, softly, " it should be 
good to remember it to-day. The liberty was 
given me for — "he broke off suddenly, seeing her 
piteous suffering. *^ Lina, I will think of it no 
more. Will you bum that for met I need it no 
longer. Let me see you destroy it." 

And she burned it ; standing to watch it con- 
sume because he watched it, though she did so 
in a passion of weeping which she tried in vain 
to suppress. 

"My dear, my dear, the greatest grief through 
all was, that you should have to bear the dis- 
honour I had brought on this name of ours ; and 
that you must fight alone that battle of life 
which I once felt so strong to fight for you. 
Oh ! Lina, what a shattered plan mine is ; but, 
darling, even of these fragments One Hand can 
make a perfect plan at last ; and you will do 
the work for which I was not worthy." 

" Gerard, Gerard, I cannot bear it I Oh, my 
brother, talk of other things." 

A little silent pause, while her face was hid- 
den on his wasted hands ; then he spoke with 
his old brightness, only the tones were so low 
and weak : 
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^ Lina, do you remember the first time I took 
you out to sea alone, and how I could not 
frighten you ?" 
. " You never could frighten me, Gerard " 

Not awordmore of the separation that was com- 
ing ; not a word more of the life she was to live 
without him ; only loving, cheery memories now 
of that life which they had spent together long 
ago, before the clouds had gathered about them. 
And the anguished weeping ceased at last, and 
the girl's eyes (brave in their grief) could look 
again, without their blinding tears, into the 
patient ones upon the pillows. 

Higher and higher rose the sun, in all the 
brilliance of its morning strength. 

" Lina, I want to see Jet once more." 

" He is here, dear Gerard; I will fetch him, if 
you are not too tired now." 

'' Not— not too tired." 

Jet came in, treading softly, and with his 
small hands tightly locked before him, in the de- 
termination to hold back his tears, at cost of any 
struggle. And then the young man and the child 
looked into each other's eyes, until there grew 
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there, the old, qni^t light of laughter which had 
been so familiar in the bnsy days which they 
had speut together in these little rooms. 

" Laddie," said Gerard, presently, with a beau- 
tiful, tender smile, which the child never could 
forget through all his life, and kissing the sor- 
rowful little face as men but rarely kiss, '* don't 
forget me.. Try pot ever quite to forget me, and 
some day we shall find each other again — and 
know each other, I hope — ^in our Father^s home. 
Good-bye, laddie ; kiss me once again — ^the last 
of the kisses that used to be so pleasant to me." 

And still the child could keep back his tears, 
while he stood there, knowing he looked his 
last upon the man who had taken him generous- 
ly into his warm heart, when there was no one 
else in all the world to do so ; but Gerard heard 
the sobs burst forth beyond restraint when Lina 
led the boy tenderly away. 

The sun rose higher still, strong and un- 
tiring in its course, and the bright Spring day 
was nearly in the zenith of its beauty. 

^* Lina," said Gerard, as he lay looking out 
into the far, calm blue beyond the floating 
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clouds, ^' long ago, in those weary days among 
the convicts, I used to get weak and tired some- 
times at nights — not often, dear, but sometimes ; 
80 exhausted that I used to fancy the possi- 
bility of dying there, and — to fear it, Lina. I 
feared the agony of death itself; I feared the — 
the judgment afterwards ; fieincying God's ver- 
dict might be what man's had been. Now all 
fear is gone. I know how He who is the highest 
in judgment, does not judge us as we judge 
each other. So I have no fear, my darling, only 
peace. Is not this knowledge worth the pain 
which taught it me, dear little sister— *the pain 
which is not great for me to-day ?" 

But she could not answer the words, whose 
truth was so intense, even while thej'' were 
uttered in physical pain. 

** I will not ask you to read again," he said, 
touching the Book which lay upon the bed, and 
looking sadly into her wide and pitiful eyes ; 
**but will you sing to me? I love to hear 
your voice, my darling. Sing of the Eandly 
Light." 

The last notes died softly in the hush, and 
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Gerard's thoughts seemed £sur away — as far, per- 
haps, as where was breaking, even now, that 
mom of which she had been telling. 

** Lina," he said presently, turning to her 
with his own bright smile, "you remember 
how we sang together, in the old days when we 
fancied we were very lonely children — lonely 
with each other I Oh, how often have some of 
the words come back to me in your own dear 
voice. I should like to sing with you once 
again if I can. Will you begin, darling ? You 
know the hymn you spoke of last night." 

Gazing out among the sunny leaves, because 

she could not trust herself to look into his face 

now, Lina sang — 

" Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distreflsed ?'* 

And he, his white lips weak and tremulous, 
took up the words and notes, and softly sang 

the answer. 

" Crome to me, saith One, and, coming, 
Bq at rest.'* 

Through each verse those answering lines 

grew fainter and fainter, while Lina's sweet 

tones struggled through her tears. 
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''HI find Him, if Hollow 
What His gaerdon here?*' 

A very whisper now, was the answer from the 

sinking voice, 

'^Many a sorrow, many a labour. 
Many a tear." 

Softly Lina's question followed : 

''H I stm hold closely to Him 
What hath He at last ?" 

" Sorrow vanquished, labour— ended ^ 

Lina, in a very passion of weeping, hid her 
face upon the bed now, for the dying voice had 
ceased. 

The sun had risen to its mid-day height, 
and was shining in its fullest splendour, and in 
the meridian of its strength and power. Both 
Gerard's weak hands were clasped in Lina's, 
and she spoke to him softly and wistfully, as if, 
in the hush of the angel's presence, she could 
detain him by her clinging, sorrowing love. 
And he looked into her face with a light in his 
eyes more beautiful than any smile, but he could 
.not speak, for his breath was slow and &iling 
now. 
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And then, as she looked, she fancied that her 
kneeling figure and her yearning face were 
drifting from him slowly, slowly; that the 
room was widening for him into infinite space. 
And then the angel stood between them. 

All over now, and there was rest unspeakable 
for Gerard. Only twenty-eight I But there 
are many men who tell their four-score years, 
and yet live less than he. Only twenty-eight 1 
But He who closed the tired eyes before the 
sun began to sink, knew how the burden and 
heat of the day had been borne. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WANTED, NEXT OF KIN. 

"VTEXT-OF-KIN.— JELFREY. The next 
-^^ of kin of Eustace Jelfrey, who died in 
Africa, are requested to communicate with 
Messrs. Beard and Cartwright, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields." 

That was the advertisement which attracted 
the attention of both Colonel Stuart andMarjorie 
Castillain, on the very morning of Gerald's 
death, neither of whom, however, broke in upon 
Lina's solitary grief to show it to her. 

By the same day's post, the Colonel wrote to 
Messrs. Beard and Cartwright, describing Jet's 
relationship to Eustace Jelfrey, asking for 
further particulars, and enclosing the address 
of his own solicitors. ' The reply was to the 
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effect that the particulars which Colonel Stuart 
had kindly furnished had been forwarded by 
Messrs. Beard and Cartwright to their client^ 
whose further commands they awaited. 

" We will not show it to Lina, nor tell her 
we have written, until a further answer comes^ 
Marjorie," Mrs. Esdaile said ; " only you and I 
and Alick know, and we may save her disap- 
pointment." 

On the very day after Gerard's funeral, Lina 
started for Cornwall, and Mrs. Cheere and Jet 
accompanied her. She was very glad of this* 
She was not yet strong enough to bear the 
responsibility, as well as the fatigue, of travel- 
ling ; and it was much better for her to have the 
care and attention of the woman who had grown 
to love her for her brother's sake, than that of 
a maid. As for the child, she was glad indeed 
to have him with her, for she loved him for 
her brother's sake, and she longed for her 
grandfather to know Gerard's boy. So the 
thoughtful plan, concocted between Marjorie and 
Dorcas, succeeded admirably ; and the &tigue 
of the journey, as well as the duties which 
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awaited her at Tresean, were lightened w^on- 
derfaUy by Mrs. Cheere, They were lightened 
even by Jet, too, for the teaching of childhood 
had fitted him well for such tasks as he now 
loved to perform for Lina and her sick grand- 
father. 

More than three weeks Hiram Dymocke 
lived, through Lina's ever-watchful, ever-ten- 
der nursing; then he died peacefuUy. ^th his 
wife's name upon his lips, and the hand of his 
daughter's child in his. And when the old 
man's will was read, it was found that, at the 
earnest desire of his grand-daughter, he had 
left all which by right she should have inherited, 
to the adopted child of his late grandson, to be 
invested, for him, as his guardians approved, 
but not used till he came of age. Then a grave 
in the churchyard (far removed from that one 
beneath the wall, which was no longer name- 
less) was closed for the last time, and Hiram 
Dymocke lay beside his wife ; the clouds and 
suspicions which had separated them for years, 
all scattered and melted now. 

On their return to Highshire, Mrs. Gheere and 
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Jet settled quietly down again in the white cot- 
tage in Nether Lane, and Lina took up her abode 
with Lady Athelston at High Athelston. It 
cost her a great struggle to do this, because she 
knew her presence would keep the mother and 
son apart ; still she could not forget that she 
had promised Lady Athelston, in Gerard's pre- 
sence, nor could she pretend to be ignorant 
that it would be a relief to Neil's mother to 
have her to depend upon once more ; nor how 
she, too, longed in her loneliness to be near 
those few true, tried friends, who had been so 
kind to her and to Gerard. 

So she went, and the weeks passed on until 
the Autumn time, bringing no changes but those 
subtle ones which we pass by almost unnoticed. 
Lina was indeed like a daughter to Lady Athel- 
ston, giving her a daughter's care, almost a 
daughter's love, and quite a daughter's obedi- 
ence. No one knew what useless, though plea- 
santly-sustained, frauds were her grave consulta- 
tions -with Lady Athelston, when any plans were 
mooted for the estates or tenantry ; and those pet 
speeches of the little real mistress of the house. 

VOL. ni. Q 
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** I will ask Lady Atheleton what she will wish 
done;" "I will speak to your mistress, and let you 
know what she decides." No one knew what 
hollow little fictions were those orders which 
she repVesented as Sir Neil's, when the. agents 
told her he refused to give any directions 
by letter, and always referred them to her. No 
one, on all the estate, knew what an absolute 
little mistress Lina was made to be, even while 
she gave these commands which purported to be 
Sir Neil's or Lady Athelston's ; nor was anyone 
ever allowed to see Lady Athelston's utter de- 
pendance upon her. With noble, womanly, de- 
licate tact, Lina hid this, while she did, most 
anxiously, all she could do in her new and trying 
position. 

It was not often that Sir Neil wrote to her — 
rarely, except in answer to those letters which 
asked for his wishes in certain matters — ^but 
when he did, he could make his letters pleasant 
to her ; and he never let them speak one word 
of love, or of disappointment, or of dissatisfac- 
tion for his isolated life. They were always 
simple and manly, but nothing more ; for Neil 
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had never possessed Gerard's hopefulness and 
bright content. 

Colonel Stuart had, two or three times, been 
to see him in Scotland, and had always 
brought back a cheery description of his farm 
and his busy life. 

^^ It is a model farm, even for Scotland,'* he 
used to say ; " and Neil is always doing some- 
thing ; not that Neil, even yet, knows very much 
about it all ; but he is steadily determined to 
learn, and he does not shun work. It is more 
praise, too, than you can imagine it to be, when 
his bailiff (himself an educated fellow, and an ex- 
perienced former) pronounces him improving." 

" Poor Nefl 1" , 

*' Not poor," the Colonel would answer, smil- 
ing at Marjorie's pet term ; " there is no poor 
look about him. He looks twice as well — and 
as handsome, too— as he used to look lounging in 
the billiard-room and drawing-rooms at High 
Athelston ; and if his hands are not so white and 
soft as when he drove his favourites in Hyde 
Park, I can tell you they have gained in strength 
and skill." 

q2 
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Marjorie's letters to Neil were more frequent 
than Lina's, and longer by far. She loved to 
send him droll pictures of old familiar places 
and people ; comical incidents of her own home 
life ; long, chatty accounts of life at High Athel- 
ston, and every little bit of news she could 
gather. . So well she knew what a trial was this 
new life for him, after the gaiety, and splendour, 
and adulation of his whole past existence I So 
well she understood how hungry he would be for 
home news now ! But, amusing as her letters 
were, they always helped him, too ; strengthen- 
ing him, and cheering him, as well as giving him 
just that relief of hope which they were intended 
to give. And when he told her so, and thanked 
her, he pleased her as no words of his had ever 
pleased her in the old days of their betrothal. 

It was to him that Marjorie was writing on a 
certain Autumn day, when Lina entered the 
library and sat down to rest beside the fire. 
Marjorie was staying at High Athelston, as she 
often stayed even now, for Lady Athelston and 
Lina both loved to have her there, and knew, 
too, that her own home was even less bright 
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for her than it used to be. Before she finished 
her letter, she turned and spoke to Lina. 

" Any message for Neil ?" 

" 1 was just thinlring of him," the girl answer- 
ed, simply ; ^* I suppose because I guessed to 
whom you were writing; or— perhaps because 
his mother has been talking of him, and wanting 
him." 

'^ It would be so much better for him to come 
home, wouldn't it?" asked Marjorie, waiting 
eagerly for the reply. 

" I don't know. He knows best." 

"Do you tell him how his mother frets for 
him, Lina, and how her strength fails ?" 

" Yes, when I write." 

** I suppose, then," returned Marjorie, with a 
little sigh, ^* that he is too busy to come. Colonel 
Stuart says he is always busy. Busy 1 — ^I can- 
not tack the word to Neil in my mind even yet. 
Colonel Stuart is going to Scotland to-night." 

" Why t" asked Lina, involuntarily. 

" I do not know," was the slow answer ; " un- 
less he goes to see Neil. He would hardly start 
off on a couple of days' visit to that distance to 
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anyone else, would he ? Yet I don't know, he 
has so many friends and fellow^fficers scatter- 
ed over the kingdom. I am glad he is going 
away for a little, because he seems to be growing 
so quiet here. He has not cared to join in our 
petty gaieties lately, as he always used to do." 

"Yet he is just the same," returned Lina, 
earnestly, " kind and good and helpful to all." 

" Yes ; he could not be otherwise. Why, he 
makes even Hawkedale pleasant when he is 
there; and it is not, you are well aware, a 
naturally pleasant place, less so than ever 
now. Papa still refiises to believe that my en- 
gagement with Neil is cancelled, and insists on 
talking of it, on purpose to prevent the possi- 
bility of anyone imagining it over. And he 
makes me listen to him until I burn with 
shame. Oh, Lina, it is so bitterly humiliating ; 
and there is nothing in life to make up for it. 
Even you, my lonely child, are scarcely so un- 
utterably lonely as I am. You are of use, and 
you are loved, although you have no relations. 
I am neither, though I have father and sister. 
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But you are good; tliat must make all the 
difference." 

Such a speech from Marjorie struck Lina as 
sadly as desponding words always do strike us 
from lips that are used to fun and laughter. 

*^ I wish sometimes," continued Marjorie, very 
low, " that they would drift away — all the 
wearisome things around me, all the wearisome 
tasks before me — that it would all be over, Lina." 

'*0h, Marjorie, I am so grieved to see you sad," 
she whispered, lovingly. "This mood is so 
unlike you." 

"Unlike I Why? Because I am one of 
those thoughtless girls who never seem to know 
what gloom is f ' asked Marjorie, with a quick 
laugh. " Why, we are just the very ones who 
suffer most from this dismal mood — what shall 
Icall it — re-action ? Just the very ones to suffer 
most heavily and despondently, when we do 
suffer from it at all. But it will soon pass with 
me; for it had no business to come; and I 
am not, even yet, quite the one to nurse such 
a feeling, though it may master me for the 
time. I shall ah, Lina, you are sent for. 
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Lady Athelston has not given you a long recess, 
has she ? While you are away, I will finish my 
letter; then, if you are not here, I will come to 
you." 

But Marjorie seemed m no hurry to finish the 
letter. Left alone, she leaned her head on her 
hands and let her thoughts have their own 
way. Sad enough these thoughts were, as 
minute after minute she sat there, alone and 
listless. 

" I will try, I wiU try to bebetter," she whisper- 
ed to herself at last, raising her head and pushing 
the hair from her temples; "I will try, and 
then I shall be happy — at least I suppose so. 
Louie will be married sood, and then perhaps 
papa will be kinder to me, as I shall be the only 
daughter he will have with him. Poor Louie I" 
sighed the girl, with a look of real pity in her 
eyes ; " I would rather, ten hundred times, live 
alone with papa at Hawkedale, than marry such 
a poor little vain nonentity as Lord Lythwood. 
Poor Louie 1 But — but how sad it has been ever 
since Gerard Athelston's death !" 

" Colonel Stuart." 
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He came forward, with his easy at-homeness, 
as Martin closed the door upon him ; but Marjorie 
felt the colour rise in her face as it had never 
done before at his approach — ^almost as if she 
had been detected in wanting him. 

** I am going to Scotland, Miss Marjorie," he 
said, standing at the fire, -with his back to the 
desk on which her unfinished letter lay, '^ and I 
want to know if you have any message to en- 
trust to me for Neil. I am going to try to 
bring him home with me." 

Frankly the girl met the searching glance 
bent upon her. 

^' I do not think he will come/' she answered, 
simply. 

**May I not take him what he is waiting for. 
Miss Marjorie — ^the assurance of your wish to 
see him ?" 

"Mine?" she echoed, the ready colour rising 
once again, and her eyes drooping, with a rare 
shyness, beneath his questioning gaze. '^You are 
— mistaken ; he does not wait for mine, Colonel 
Stuart. Neil Athelston and I have broken that 
long engagement of ours." 
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**But — but your father says that report is 
false." 

"Yes, I know he does," replied Marjorie, 
quietly. ^^ It is his pleasure to say it, and insist 
on it; but that can never piece the broken 
thread again. Have you known the Squire so 
long, Colonel Stuart, to be now surprised by his 
insisting that I have no mind of my own." 

There was a laugh upon her lips, though a 
tremulous one ; but his were very grave indeed, 
and his eyes intent upon her as he spoke 
again. 

"Miss Marjorie, have I been wrong in my 
fancy all this while, that Neil's loss of wealth 
could make no difference in yo?«r love for 
him r 

" Such a fancy, whether it has been yours or 
not, could not be wrong," she answered, quietly^ 
" No loss of wealth could have made any differ- 
ence in my love for him, if love had been really 
love on either side. But it was not. Can you 
understand ? The knowledge of this has been 
slow in asserting itself to either of us, but it has 
been almost always there. It would have been 
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told nearly two years ago, only that we were 
both cowards." 

Because he did not answer those earnest 
words, she looked with surprise into his face. 

"Colonel Stuart, you don't rebuke me as you 
always used to do, and I cannot recognize you 
so. Please to scold me, and have it over." 

" I cannot," he answered, gently. " Even in 
old times it was very hard, but now it seems im- 
possible. Marjorie, you will never understand 
what made me often seem so hard and stem to 
you. Your words and acts were always more 
to me than those of anyone else in the world,, 
and this I was obliged to hide. I had the giief 
of seeing you behave to everyone with more 
gentleness than to me, yet I dared not show the 
pain this gave me. I fancied that I understood 
better than anyone the many sterling qualities 
which you so often either hid or marred, and — 
I loved you for them with all my heart and 
soul. Yet I never dared encourage this thought, 
or love — knowing that you were promised to- 
Neil." 

" I never could have married Neil," said Mar- 
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jorie, in a tremulous whisper, as the shy, brilliant 
colour burned in her cheeks, "even though I 
had promised." 

"I have listened while you spoke to those 
you loved, as you could speak, Marjorie, with 
^11 your kind heart in your voice and eyes, and 
I have tried to fancy what it would be to m^ to 
listen to such words from you; but — as you 
know — ^you were always different to me." 

" Always," faltered Maijorie, with sad gravity; 
"but if you know the reason of your own 
sternness, can you not guess the reason of my 
defiance? It was a poor weak armour, after 
all." 

" Marjorie 1 Marjorie !" he cried, with a won- 
derfdl new brightness on his face, " is this pos- 
-siblel Ohl my love, don't jest with me in 
Ibis. I am too old a man to bear such a disap- 
pointment as you may be giving me now." 

•* However much I jested when you tried to 
teach me," she said, raising her eyes, in which 

« 

the unshed tears were glistening, " I always 
tried to obey you in the end — ^because — I loved 
jou." 
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"Bat, Maijorie," — and the rare, slow tears of 
happiness were standing in his eyes, too, as he 
looked with questioning fear into her face — 
"but, Marjorie, have you thought of this in 
any light but that of your own fearless gene- 
rosity? Could you be happy with me, a com- 
paratively old man, almost twenty years your 
senior ?" 

" Have you thought !" she answered, gently^ 
" Could you be happy with a girl who all her 
life long has been vexing and hurting you ; who 
has never been made a companion of by anyone; 
who always frets and repines if things don't go 
quite smoothly; who was in the very act of 
fretting and repining when you came in ?" 

"My love," he said, and drew her close with- 
in his arms, " you fretful 1 you repining I — my 
bright, brave girl I I feel now that we can never 
have really misunderstood each other for one 
moment, because we are so close together now» 
Ah, Marjorie, I never guessed of this happiness 
in store for me. How could I ? How dare I ?" 

"Because you are so old?" she questioned,, 
the old gentle tremulous drollery on her lips. 
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^^ Well, let MB say I have a smack of age in 
me, like Falstaff/' he said laughing ; ^' but I wa8 
not thinking then of that." 

'* You had forgotten it for one moment !" she 
asked, more earnestness than laughter on her 
bright, sweet face. '* Then do not think of any 
other — ^grievance. I knew always," she went 
on, softly, " that you saw my faults more clearly 
than any one else saw them ; and so how can I 
feel that this is true ! Can you really love me 
as I am I" 

" Dearly, dearly, my precious one. I loved you 
always, even as you were in your most random, 
and, to me, unkind moods. I^could not help 
it, hard as I tried and tried. I could not help 
it." 

" Colonel Stu " 

" Colonel ?" he echoed, laughing, as he gazed 
with ineffable tenderness far down into her 
shy eyes. "Is that my name for you, Mar- 
jorie ?" 

" Alick," the word came very timidly 
from her lips, but very tenderly withal, " Alick, 
will you — what are those words? — ^will you 
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*be to my virtues very kind, be to my 
faults a little blind V But you always are, with 
every one, and so I think the faults will be 
fewer. Those bad, mutinous thoughts, which 
used to come when you were near me — ^because 
I felt so very far away — can never come 
again." 

'' Marjorie," said Colonel Stuart, after a pause, 
" I wish I were taking to Neil, just such a hap- 
piness as I have now in my own heart." 

" We must wait," she answered, wistfully ; " I 
do believe it will come — I do indeed. And 
these waiting months are not wasted for him, 
are they I" 

" Indeed they are not." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE OLD, OLD STORY. 



A S Christmas drew near. Lady Athelston^ 
-^ though not, perhaps, weaker than she had 
been through the Autumn, grew more despond- 
ent about herself, and more fretful over her 
son's continued absence, considering it a kind 
of melancholy duty to insisib on others sharing 
as much as possible in her own querulous gloom, 
whenever Lina's bright and cheering care 
would allow her to do so. And the girl, in the 
anxiety of her ever-wakeful grief, tried and 
tried in vain to see how it would be wisest for 
her to act ; knowing all the time that only her 
own heart could counsel her — a poor counsellor 
ever, when duty, and pride, and inclination, all 
pull different ways. 
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Hour after hour,m those long Winter evenings, 
while Lady Athelston dozed upon her couch, 
Lina would sit before the fire, in solitary thought, 
wondering and wondering what it would be 
right for her to do. 

If only some voice would whisper to her dis- 
tinctly what was best, she would sigh. If only 
some mark would lie upon the way she ought 
to take, so that this anxious doubt might be at 
rest. But no voice could be heard, and no 
mark seen ; and it was all left to her own heart, 
as she said sadly to herself, while her beautiful, 
anxious eyes sought vainly, in the dim, red aisles 
among the glowing coals, for that answer which 
could be neither heard nor seen. 

And then Neil's mother would awake repining ; 
(as inherently selfish people generally do), and 
would wonder fretfully why Lina's letters failed 
to bring Neil home. 

" You must write again, Lina. Why will you 
not insist on his coming ? If you had given my 
messages, I am sure he would have been here ; 
unless," — with a quick, questioning glance into 
the grave face — "unless you told him you 
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would go away from here if he came. You 
know I could not spare you, and it is very 
cruel of you to propose it. I cannot spare you, 
but I want Neil too. Oh, Lina, bring him home, 
and do not go away yourself. If you do, I 
shall die, with no one to understand me or help 
me — still I want my boy." 

And Lina could only turn the subject gently 
aside, and lead the mother's thoughts where 
she delighted for them to revel, until she again 
forgot all but the simple, easy happiness which 
the girl's love and care had given her, and the 
relief it was to have such a bright, unselfish 
little companion about the great, quiet house. 

But the strain it was upon Lina, so to hide 
the anxiety which weighed upon her day and 
night, told gradually upon her. And now that 
Christmas was near, she looked as pale and 
harassed as she had looked in that illness of 
hers in the early Spring. 

Once — after a tiresome day, only brightened 
by a long quiet talk with Marjorie Castil- 
lain, which left its influence strong and clear 
behind — ^in among her puzzled thoughts there 
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came a sudden, rapid decision, as such decisions 
sometimes wiU rush in, to end those doubts 
which trouble us long and incomprehensibly. 
She rose from her spell of wondering thought, 
and began at once to write to Sir Neil. She 
would not wait to allow the old hesitation 
a moment's time to creep in. She would write 
without one more doubt. Lady Athelston's 
tearful entreaties were still in her ears ; Mar- 
jorie's mute question lingered in her memory, 
and while she remembered these she would 
write. Not one of those arguments which her 
own heart had urged, as she sat thinking and 
thinking before the fire in the silent room, 
should make itself heard again. "Not one,'* 
she repeated, wearily, as she took up her 
pen. 

Very few words, and very simple ones, she 
wrote to Neil. His mother longed for him to 
be with her through the Christmas time, she said, 
and yet did not like to spare her. So (the pen 
lingered here, but the trembling little hand led 
it briskly on) would he come and spend it with 
them both ? He had said he would not come 
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until she asked him, and so now she asked him. 
Would he come I" 

It was such a short and simple letter to cause 
any quickened heart-beats ! Lina sent it in 
haste to the post-bag. How could she ever let 
it go, if she kept it long enough to think the 
old thought even once more? 

After that, it seemed as if the whole house- 
hold was in a state of expectation through 
every hour of every day. Once at least every 
five minutes, Neil's mother started, and said she 
heard him ; while she could not, poor lady, even 
hear the wild December wind. 

It was on the wildest night of all the week, — 
while they sat in the luxurious warmth of the 
brilliant drawing-rooms, where Lady Athelston 
would always sit now in state, awaiting him, — 
that he came. Among the angry voices of the 
wind and rain, neither the carriage wheels nor 
the hurrying footsteps were heard. So they 
did not know he had arrived, until he came in to 
them, tall, and grand, and handsome, as of old ; 
yet where of old there had been only leisurely, 
indolent grace, there was a firm and steadfast 
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quietness now, which altered him wonderfully. 

His mother started from her couch, and Lina 
rose to meet him, for he must pass her first. A 
longing, intent look he gave into her face as he 
held her hand one minute in his clasp ; then he 
passed on for his mother's rapturous welcome ; 
and when he turned again the girl was gone. 
For the hour before dinner, the mother and son 
sat alone, and Lina only joined them again when 
the meal was announced. 

There had not been such a merry dinner at 
High Athelston for months as this was, though 
Maijorie was not there. Martin, stepping noise- 
lessly about the room, marvelled over the change 
in his master. The twin canaries, with one 
eye always on each other's deportment, opened 
the other to the widest extent, and gathered an 
unusual amount of anecdote to retaiL Lina 
looked into Lady Athelston's beaming face and 
said to herself^ Yes, it was best that she had 
written to Neil that letter which had brought 
him home. Then she, too, went back to wonder 
at the change in him, though it seemed slighter 
to her than to anyone, because she had guessed 
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it from his letters. But though her beautiful, 
dark ejes had a look of relief in them no^ that 
he was come, they never once met his with 
just that frank, proud gaze which had so firmly 
kept back hope from his heart, in the old time. 

" Take my arm, mother ; you have been so 
long without any temptation to lean upon me, 
that I want you to learn the lesson at once." 

He had risen from the table as Lady Athel- 
ston did so, having evidently no intention of 
being left behind. 

" But I am going to my own room now, dear ; 
I must go, even though you are here," she said, 
deprecatingly. " Don't you hasten away with us, 
Neil. It is rather solitary for you ; I wish I had 
invited Alick Stuart." 

'* I don't ivant Stuart," Neil said, gaily, as he 
led his mother from the dining-room. " I want 
only what this house contains." 

As they passed slowly up the lighted stair- 
case, Neil paused with a momentary hesitatidn 
before one of the portraits of Sir Gerard 
Athelston, and looked from it over his shoulder, 
for Lina loitered behind them. The vague, un- 
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acknowledged resemblance was all explained to 
him now. 

He lingered in his mother's dressing-room 
until she would let him stay no longer ; then 
he went back to the drawing-room, and waited 
for Lina. " Surely she will come back, if only 
to say good night to me," he thought, walking 
to and fro upon the velvet carpet. 

But she never came. Neil's eyes seemed 
fastened to the door, which he had purposely 
left open, but no girlish figure passed it. One 
of the Canaries brought in the tea, and Martin 
hovered about it in his grave curiosity. Neil 
caught eagerly at this straw of an idea. 

** Tea, eh, Martin ?" he said, in actual dread 
of how much of his thoughts the old butler could 
guess. *' I will go and tell the ladies." 

Of course Martin's countenance was unmoved 
as usual, but there was something very like a 
smile in his sensations. 

" I will find her," thought Neil, with a kind 
of apologetic excuse for himself, '^ and tell 
her Martin is waiting for her to come to 
tea." 
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Not with his mother, who was placidly en- 
joying her beauty sleep ; not gone to her own 
room, as Margaret said when he met and ques- 
tioned her; not in the library, where two great 
fires were having the Christmas laugh and 

conversation all to themselves ; not. in A 

sudden thought struck Neil ; he had not yet been 
into the blue morning-room, where she had been 
fond of sitting, as he well remembered, in old 
times. Surely she would be there. 

Without waiting to know whether his quiet 
rap had been heard, he entered. No lamps 
were lighted here, but the fire shed a soft gold 
light upon the dainty blue furniture, and apon 
a solitary little figure in black, lying with 
dreamy stillness in a wide arm-chair. 

For a few moments Neil stood unseen, gazing, 
with all his heart in his eyes, at the beautiful, 
grave figure, wrapped and fondled in the rich, 
caressing light. Then he came forward, as 
grave as she, his blue eyes full of earnest love 
and untold longing. 

He did not take a seat beside her, but stood 
opposite, against the low chimney-piece. Then 
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he made bis prepared and commonplace little 
speech, bnt he looked at her with as great a 
reverence as if the black-robed girl had been 
his queen, and the blue silk chair the verj^ 
throne of England. 

"Martin is hovering about the drawing-room 
with tea, Miss Athelston." 

" I have taken tea," she answered, glancing 
at him, with almost a startled glance. " I took 
it with Lady Athelston in her own room. I 
generally do." 

" Then it may go," said Neil, quietly. 

A little pause then ; the girl leaning forward 
in her big arm-chair, with the intense stillness 
which, in her, was always begotten of any 
nervous dread or anxiety; the young man 
standing before her, big and tall and strong 
above his fellows, yet with his heart beating,, 
and his lips shaking, like a woman's, because he 
felt that he was near her once again, and free to 
love her and to offer her his love. It was no insult 
now to lay at her feet the heart in which she 
had reigned alone so long 

He broke the silence presently. 
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" I have not yet thanked you for your letter. 
You can never even dream what joy it was 
to me to receive your summons home — I mean 
here." 

"No — home," said Lina, only because he 
paused and waited for her words. 

" Still less can you dream what joy it is to 
me to be here. How long may I stay ?" 

She looked up at him again with the startled 
gaze. 

" You — you will know," she said, softly. " As 
long, I hope, as your mother wishes." 

" Lina, you will forgive me that I do not speak 
as wiser men would do at such a time. From 
the first, dear, my love has been a cause of suf- 
fering to myself, and to you ; so I can hardly 
trust myself to look it in the face calmly, as 
other men might, and to tell you of it by de- 
grees. I can only stay here, Lina, as — ^your 
husband. May I stay !" 

The unusual quietness of his voice struck 
Lina oddly, while his face was white and trem- 
bling in the passion of his love. 

" Sir Neil," she said, gently, as she rose in 
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her desire to reach the door, ** stay with your 
mother." 

" And with you f 

The answer she had striven to evade, was 
waited for with breathless eagerness. She 
smiled, a little nervous smile which rippled 
oddly on her lips, while her eyes were grave 
and serious. 

** And with you, Lina I" 

The question was repeated with a still 
greater eagerness, and the answer still more 
anxiously waited for. 

It came in the softest whisper. " Yes." 

"With you? — ^with you, Lina? — ^vith my 
wife?" The questions rushed from his lips 
brokenly, in his joy. " Oh 1 my beloved, is it to 
be so ? — will you be happy so ? — for, immense 
as my love is, it shall not bring you misery 
again. My own love — my own and only love 
— can you be happy as my wife — my trea- 
sitred, cherished wife ? Can you ? Just whis- 
per it, as you whispered that other precious 
*yes.'" 

And she whispered it. 
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Closely and] tightly he held her in his arms, 
with a protecting, fostering love ; but the look 
of reverence still shone deep down in his blue 
eyes, as he drank his happiness thirstily from 
the pure and truthful depths of hers. 

*'My little treasure, won at last!" he mur- 
mured. "My priceless treasure I What a fu- 
ture you have given me, Lina I Without you, 
all my yeai*s would have been aimless, as were 
those years before I knew you. With you, it 
will be all different. Such a life mine may be 
now, perhaps, Lina, as the real master of High 
Athelston would have lived here." 

These words she could not answer. Her 
grief had been too deep and solitary a one, to 
have it brought back to her, even yet, by the 
words of others. 

" I think of him often," the young man went 
on, gravely, " and I am always the better and 
the stronger for such thought. Now we can talk 
together how he would have acted, and I 
know I shall make a better master, a better 
friend, a better man altogether, for trying to 
do as he would have done. ' You are stronger, 
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my love — ^you are stronger and better, are 
you not ?" he broke off, raising her drooping 
face, and gazing into it with untold fondness ; 
** aud your life shall be easy and restful now, as 
it has never been. Lina, Lina,"— in a whis- 
per of happy emotion — "look up and meet my 
eyes just once, and say you love me. No, that 
is too much for me to ask ; look up and meet 
my eyes just once, and tell me that I may stay 
with you for always." 

She looked up slowly, her eyes most beauti- 
ful in their perfect trust, and she answered him 
in clear, soft, happy tones, 

" Neil, I want you to stay with me always." 
Then with what deep and passionate grati- 
tude did he hold her to his heart, while his lips 
clave to hers in their first kiss. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



MEASURE ¥9B> MEASURE. 



npHE fire and lamp were burning brightly in 
^ Mrs. Cheere's little parlour, and at the 
table sat Jet, making, in his drawing-book, a 
rather distorted copy of one of the illustrations 
in Colonel Stuart's lately-published work on 
Highshire — the one book which Dorcas prized ; 
which she was among the first to buy (though 
such an expensive literary treasure she had 
uever dreamed before of purchasing), and which 
was even ah'eady beginning to look worn and 
damaged from the contact of the untiring fin- 
gers which turned the pictured leaves. 

Jet was stooping very much, and his brows 
were knitted ; but even with those advantages 
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he could not, as it seemed, obtain an artistic 
effect, for his rather smeared imitation of one of 
the Churchill views fisdled entirely in "winning 
the approval of the little artist and critic him- 
self-— a sure sign that the boy had either real 
talent or a pure taste. 

*' Perhaps, granny,** he said, meditatively, as 
he gave his pencil a suck which might be pro- 
fessional, but certainly was not elegant — '^ per- 
haps I might make it more like, if you could 
just help me a bit now and then, like — like 
father used." 

" But, you see, I don't know anything about 
it, dear ; you must get on as well as you can 
by yourself at present." 

The old woman's eyes were soft and gentle 
behind her spectacles, as she sat close to the 
child, knitting him stockings, and watching the 
progress of his work with the greatest interest, 
and the most pleasant and unconcealed ignor- 
ance of its defects. But his last words made 
her thoughtful, as his inadvertently uttered 
wish to learn anything always did. 

Ought she to . send the boy away to school 
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^t cost of any loneliness to herself, while she 
knew she could not afford to send him to such 
a one as she let her thoughts build upon for 
him ? Or ought she to send him every morn- 
ing into Churchill, where the education would 
be still more widely different from that one on 
which she had fixed her hopes for him ? For 
those quiet eyes behind the glasses, could 
wander miles and miles away beyond the cot- 
tage gate, and often did now, seeing wide, 
dazzling pictures of her boy's after-life; sunny 
scenes, in which he should work his life's work 
well and bravely, and where she should leave 
him some day, that she might go and tell it all 
to his mother in Heaven, and to some one else 
who had loved the child, and would remember 
him even there. 

But at present it seemed that the start for 
him was unattainable. He ought to be at 
school, and at a good school ; yet she could 
not afford it (for the money old Mr. Dy- 
mocke had left him was not to be touched 
until he came of age). Nor could she either 
bear to part with him; or to separate 
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him from Jack EsdaQe, who was not going to 
any public school until his father's return from 
abroad, and who, as Dorcas full well knew^ 
was the best friend that her boy could 
have. 

It was just as she was thinking of him, 
that Jack himself came into the room, with 
his bright, familiar, yet always courteous greet- 
ing, 

*'Mr8. Cheere," he cried, letting his mo- 
mentarily subdued excitement break out again, 
"please] I'm come to fetch you and Jet to 
the Anchorage. Who do you think came 
to-day ? Papa, yes, really papa — my own 
father, you know, Jet, who's been away for 
years. Yes, he's come, Mrs. Cheere, and he 
wants to see you — you and Jet. And the 
brougham's at the gate, and I'm to wait for 
you, and not take any refusal. Please come 
quick, Mrs. Cheere. Make haste. Jet. I long 
to show you my father. He's ^" 

The boy was suddenly stayed by the memory 
which Jet's wistful eyes had awakened. Had 
it been cruel to talk so gleefully of the return 
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of his father, to the child whose father never 
would return? He passed his arm lovingly 
through Jet's, and whispered to him, with a 
bright, affectionate smile : 

" He wants particularly to see you, Jet. Do 
you know, he seems as an^dous to see you, as 
he was to see me 1" 

Dorcas donned her best bonnet and muffled 
herself for the cold drive, then overlooked Jet's 
muffling. 

" You both run down to the carriage while 
the light is here to guide you," she added, turn- 
ing out the two little great-coated and com- 
fortered figures ; " FU leave the door open, and 
follow when I've put out the lamp and locked 
up. 

" I'm glad he's come," she murmured to her- 
self, as she waited to be sure of the last spark 
dying out, " for many people's sakes. Now, I 
suppose. Colonel Stuart and Miss Marjorie will 
be married. I knew she'd never go to be mis- 
tress at the Ancfabrage, to turn out Mrs. Es- 
daile, though she'd make up all kinds of excuses 
sooner than let that out. Tes, I'm glad enough 
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he's come, bat he can't really want to see us." 

The eyes of Mrs. Cheere — so long accustomed 
to her own small rooms, and small com- 
panion, and, more than that, coming straight in 
from the darkness of the Winter night — were 
utterly dazzled in the drawing-room at the 
Anchorage, among what seemed to her a per- 
fect crowd of happy, excited people. It took a 
good many minutes, and two cups of Mrs. 
Esdaile's fragrant tea, to fit her to comprehend 
what they were saying. 

'^I little thought, as you may guess," said 
Colonel Stuart, after trying, in his kindly, easy 
way, to make it clear to her, ^^ that the answer 
I sent to that ' Next-of-kin ' advertisement was 
destined for my own brother-in-law." 

"I was delighted," put in Mr. Esdaile, 
pleasantly, "to find, when Messrs. Beard and 
Cartwright forwarded me the letter, that the 
next-of-kin I sought was to be found in the 
neighbourhood to which I was soon coming. 
For that reason I did not answer the letter, 
wishing to bring the news myself." 

" But — but, Colonel Stuart," stammered Dor- 
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cas, "how can it be? The advertisement was 
for next-of-kin of — Eustace Jelfrey." 

" Yes," answered Mr. Esdaile, with a nod and 
a smile, " and it was 1 who had it inserted — 
another proof, isn't it, of the smallness of the 
world ? Let me t^H you now what I knew of 
Eustace Jelfrey," he said, as they all sat listening 
in the light and warmth. " I was sitting, one 
day, alone in my tent, writing home, just after 
deciding to leave the diamond fields altogether, 
when a man entered in haste and fear, and 
begged for a little water for his master. I 
happened to have a little, which I was then 
boiling to purify, for what we bought was 
sometimes the very filthiest. By sight I knew 
this man as the servant (or perhaps more 
properly the partner) of a young-looking, hand- 
some man who had only lately landed and join- 
ed us, yet who had had already quite unprece- 
dented and exceptional success." 

" He always succeeded in everything, I 
think," put in Maijorie Castillain, her bright 
eyes flashing angrily at the thought. 
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'' But wait, Marjorie," interpofied Mrs. Esdaile, 
gently, " until you hear the end.'* 

'^The end," resumed her husband, quietly, 
** would totally shatter any one's idea of success 
for him. I do not suppose it oould fall to any 
man's share to witness such a death more than 
once ; but I hope my own may happen before I 
have to be present at such another." 

" Was there no repentance t" asked Colonel 
Stuart, with his arm round the child, who stood 
intently listening to this story of his father's 
death — the father whom he never had, and never 
could call so. 

**No repentance. There was literally no 
power for it, so all-engrossing and all-dominant 
was the awful horror. There was not even 
faith enough for the very weakest thought of 
penitence. There was only the frantic, hopeless 
certainty that unknown horrors awaited him, 
horrors whose grasping power it was' too late now 
to elude; and wild, ceasless crying to know what 
these horrors could be. And, with these, always 
that burning, feverish thirst, which could not be 
appeased. Death had become familiar enough 
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to me there — as you may judge when I tell you 
that between thirty and forty died among ub 
every day — ^but such a death as this, thank God ! 
could never grow to be femiliar. It was so long 
in coming, too ; just as if the strength of despair 
in the man could really keep the dreaded 
visitant at bay. For sixteen days he fought 
with fierce strength against the coming of death, 
and of that doom which he feared after death. 
I had taken the water to him at first (for I 
would not keep the man, even while I prepared 
it^ in simple pity. Being used to the fevers that 
were rife among us, and strong enough always 
myself, I knew that I should be of use ; but from 
that time I hardly left Jelfirey's tent. I sent 
away his servant, or partner, or whatever he 
called himself, and the Kafirs, to stay with my 
servant ; for I could not bear that they should 
hear the frantic cries of the miserable dying 
man. It seemed, too, even from the very first, 
that he liked to have me with him. His eyes 
would follow me eagerly about the tent, and he 
would call me, with the passionate fretfdlness of 
a child; if he lost sight of me. But from the 
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moment he heard my name, and I — ^in th& 
vain attempt to soothe him — spoke of home and 
friends in England, this grew even more per- 
sistent. When he was conscions, his fear of mj 
leaving him was like that of an infiint terrified 
by the darkness. When delirious, he would 
spring from his mattress and hold me in a strong 
grip. In some moods, he would defy me to. 
leave him alone in torments. In others, he 
would appeal to me, sobbing in the utter weak- 
ness of his abject terror. But I never wished 
to leave him. All I wanted, both for him and 
for myself my servants brought me to the tent 
door ; and my very anxiety kept me beside him, 
my great anxiety to tempt him to cry and 
pray — ^however far off he felt — for the mercy 
and compassion of his God." 

" Lina,'^ said Marjorie, softly, " you remember 
that other death-bed? How gladly Eustace 
Jelfrey then would have changed with his — ; 
victim." 

"We can feel sure of that," replied Mr. 
Esdaile, gravely. " No greater agony did man 
ever witness than this sinner's agony of fear ;> 
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on which, now and then, fell another agony, 
that of feeling what might have been. As I 
told yon, from the very first he could not bear 
me to leave him, simply, I thought, from the 
fact of my being an Englishman like himself^ 
but after he heard my name, he was still more 
unwilling to lose sight of me. He knew how 
my name was connected with his former life ; 
and he knew my friends were among those he 
had injured. His only relief was in telling me 
of all this. It seemed as if he must speak of 
hia crimes and faults to me, because he could 
not speak of them to his Judge. I saw there 
was hardly one act of his life which be could 
look back upon without horror, and I wondered 
sceptically (as I listened through those long, 
awful nights) why such power had been given 
to this man. Then I thought what be might 
have been, if these powers had been used for 
good. He would have been one to rise among 
men, and to build himself a name and reputa^ 
tion. As it was, I could only hear how every 
selfish plan of his had worked the end he wished, 
^nd could only think how much more heavily 
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than upon the ignorant and unlearned, the re- 
sponsiblity of all this guilt would lie. And this 
he knew as well as I did." 

" Of course he confessed that forgery to you, 
Mr. Esdaile t" questioned Marjorie. 

" Yes ; among other things, none of which 1 
need tell you, except that he swam from that 
pool in the valley almost immediately after — 
his fall. He had known exactly what his posi- 
tion was when he began to fight, and how the 
mine lay, and he tempted his antagonist with a 
view to — to what afterwards occurred. Though 
that had been no previously arranged plan, the 
temptation conld not be resisted, and he felt 
he would leave the neighbourhood himself, if 
by doing so he could ensure the ruin of— your 
brother and yourself Miss Athelston, though he 
did not speak of you by that name, but by one 
1 knew well, and recognized. He found the 
valley deserted when he swam to shore, and he 
fled at once, making his escape cleverly, with 
the help of timely concealment and disguise, 
and leaving the foul stain of murder on the man 
he had wronged. After all these confessions, 
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and those of the before-time and the after-time, 
came always the one reg^uest which he urged 
upon me. Would I undertake that the two 
thousand pounds which he had amassed by his 
skill and success (as we blindly speak of success), 
as well as his income of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had not been able to claim since 
his reported murder, should be remitted to his 
son, of whom he knew literally nothing. So, 
after his death, I sent my solicitors an adver- 
tisement for the Times. When the answer to 
this was forwarded to ine, and I found the name 
and address of Jelfrey's son was furnished me 
by my own brother-in-law, I determined to wait, 
and bring the acknowledgment and the news 
to him myself. So, Jesse, — ^is not that your 
name, my little fellow t — ^you are, you see, the 
possessor of a fortune of your own, which I 
shall be glad to hand over, or invest, just as 
your grandmother advises. She is your guar- 
dian now, I hear." 

*' Granny, Colonel Stuart," — the child was 
looking from one to the other in pained be- 
wilderment — "will it be right to take it? 
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Would— would dad have told me to take 

itr 

Lina's head was drooped, and both hands 
went up to hide her eyes. 

'* Jet," said Neil, gently touching her hands 
with one of his, and drawing the child to her 
with the other, ^^come and ask dad*s sister. 
She will know." 

But Marjorie, seeing that Lina could not 
look up to meet their eyes, answered for 
her. 

" I think we may be glad that Eustace Jel- 
frey's money can do some good, as he never 
did any himself. And it will be clearing his 
memory just a little for us to use it. It will 
be," added the girl, jumping to pleasant con- 
clusions in her own peculiar style, ** it will be 
like doing him a good turn, and therefore exactly 
• what Gerard Athelston would have done." 

" At any rate we shall be acting according 
to the request of a dying man," added Colonel 
Stuart, not quite seeing it as Marjorie did, yet 
knowing how wisely and honourably the father's 
property could be used for the neglected sou. 
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" and 80 I feel that we ought to do as Jelfrey 
asked— eh, Mrs, Cheere ?" 

"How prosperous Mr. Jelfrey must have 
been in all he undertook 1" put in Mrs. Es- 
daile, 

"Satan is a very remunerative fellow to 
serve," replied her husband. " He always pays 
well — in the present." 

" How clever Mr. Jelfrey must have been," 
mused Dorcas, recovering her breath slowly. 

*' What a different use he might have made 
of his talents," said Neil, more thoughtfully 
than anyone guessed. 

" Isn't it true that there are no such dreary 
words in the world as * it might have been V " 

No one answered Marjorie's half whispered 
words, because they went too near the hearts of 
all who were there. 

Later on in the evening, as Dorcas prepared 
to leave, Colonel Stuart detained her. 

" We have a proposal to make to you, Mrs, 
Oheere," he said. " Mr. and Mrs. Esdaile are going 
to settle in our neighbourhood, I'm delighted 
to say, and to send Jack to the Bleaborough 
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Grammar School. No boy could go to a better, 
as we all know, and as yon yourself have often 
said when we have been talking over * unattain- 
able wishes.' Well, what do you think of 
sending Jet too? It is quite in your power 
now." 

" I shall be very glad for the boys not to be 
separated," put in Mrs. Esdaile, kindly, noticing 
how the words that Dorcas wanted to utter 
would not come from her shaking lips. 

** I think it a famous plan," added Mr. Esdaile, 
seeing this also, and putting in his own cheer- 
ing words to help her. 

"How kind I" faltered Dorcas, presently. 
" Can you really, really consent for your boy to 
grow up with— his!" 

"We think of him as Gerard's boy," said Mrs. 
Esdaile, gently, " and we really want you not 
to separate your little grandson from Jack." 

"Sir Gerard Athelston himself would have 
been glad for them to grow up together," said 
Colonel Stuart, quietly. 

Poor Dorcas I This last and most thoughtful 
proof of the good opinion of these friends who 
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had so utterly forgiven and forgotten her com- 
plaining discontent, entirely broke down her 
self-reliance, and she could but let her tears 
have their own way. 

^^I cannot help it,'* she moaned, apologeti- 
cally, as Jet's caressing little hands drew down 
hers, and she looked up to meet Marjorie's bright 
eyes — ^* I cannot help it. Miss Marjorie. I was 
thinking if my little girl could only see this 
prosperity come to her child, and know how 
good you all are to him, and to me, for his sake 
— or for the sake of him that was good to us 
both. I'm a weak and selfish old woman ; I've 
been hard and ill-tempered all my life, but 
this makes me more of a child than — than my 
own grandchild." 

"And dou't you think your little girl does 
see your happiness, and her child's ?" whispered 
Marjorie softly. " I think so." 

" Then you will consider our plan, will you ?" 
asked Mr. Esdaile, wishing to cheer her again, 
*'and we will discuss it fiirther presently. I 
shall be all over the country for the next few 
idays, looking for a house, so we shall be 
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popping in to see you and arrange this." 

*' Colonel Stuart — ^please — Colonel Stuart — ^" 

He had walked aside from the group to ring 
the bell for the brougham again ; and Jet, who 
had followed him, was gently and modestly try- 
ing to win his sole and entire attention. 
"Colonel Stuart — may I ask you something, 
please I" 

** A hundred things, my lad, if you have a 
hundred that want answering." 

" Colonel Stuart, father didn't kill— Mr. Jel- 
frey at all, did he?" 

" Not at all," was the Colonel's emphatic an- 
swer, as he smiled to hear to whom the loving 
name was given, and to whom the formal title." 

" Then, Colonel Stuart, that — that promise, 
you know, about the monument, doesn't matter 
now?" 

"No, dear," the Colonel answered, pleased 
that the thought which had struck. them all 
gladly, long before, had come so quickly to the 
child too. 

"And — and. Colonel Stuart, is that money 
for me, for me to do what I like with, because 
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— oh I Colonel Stuart, may I — ^I don't know 
how to say it — may I do for father what he did 
for my own mother ?" 

Clear and bright, the full meaning of the wish 
flashed into the heart of the listener, and he put 
his arm about the eager, trembling little speaker, 
with a sudden dimness even in his own brave 
eyes. 

** You shall do your share, dear little lad," he 
whispered ; ** but there are many of us who love 
his memory so well that we cannot be left out 
in a task like this. We have been talking of 
it to-day, but you did not know this when the 
thought came to you. I am glad of that. 
Yours shall not be the least share in this, my 
child, as yours was not the least share in his 
love and teaching." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



TT was a sweet and calm Spring evening ; its 
-*" very air rich with unspoken thoughts, its 
very beauty breathing happiness. To Neil 
Athelston, sitting in the church porch, while 
the slanting sunbeams lingered tenderly among 
the graves, there was even another reminder 
of happiness ; for over the iron gates of the 
churchyard, stretched the foundation of what, 
upon the morrow, would be a dainty arch of pure 
white flowers, and which spoke to him of the 
joy which was to be his. For this morrow was 
to be his marriage-day — ^his and Lina's — and 
not only that, but it was to be Colonel Stuart's 
and Marjorie's too ; and both the brides were to 
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go from High Athelston, and the magnificent 
and lavish preparations for the ceremony were 
understood to be equally in honour of both. 

Lady Athelston, and Sir Neil too, had been 
particular about this ; knowing what a failure a 
festival at the Manor would be, at a time when 
Marjorie could take no part as hostess. Lady 
Athelston's will had been in this case purely 
kind, and (a great deal more astonishing) she 
had succeeded in working it without assist- 
ance. 

In her delight at the marriage of her son 
with the heiress of High Athelston, and the girl 
she had grown to love so well, the failure of 
her first scheme for him grew into absolute self- 
gratulation ; and, feeling so thoroughly content- 
ed herself, she determined on doing all in her 
power to add to the happiness of the girl Who 
certainly had never been able to appreciate Neil, 
but of whom she had always been fond, even 
though she had never learned to depend and 
lean upon her, just as she had so soon learned 
to depend and lean upon the gentle, grave girl, 
who was to be Neil's wife. 
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So the sumptuous and gorgeous preparations 
which she delighted to order were ordered 
equally for the two brides and the fiiends of 
the two brides. 

Old Mr. Castillain chuckled a good deal over 
this, reckoning how many pounds it would save 
him, yet thanklessly pronouncing it '' a whim of 
the old lady's." And the "old lady's" very 
kindest and most generous act of all, was her 
reticence about having any cause for the whim, 
save her fondness for Marjorie, and great re- 
spect for Colonel Stuart. She never pretended 
to have noticed Louisa's cold, sarcastic words 
and behaviour about these marriages. She 
only told her pleasantly that, on the strength 
of long friendship, she had determined to adopt 
Maijorie for that occasion, if she and Mr. Cas- 
tillain would allow her. And of course Louisa, 
who looked forward herself delightedly to the 
wedding gaieties at High Athelston, knowing 
she would be the very handsomest among the 
twelve bridesmaids, said nothing but that it 
was "very nice," and then went home to laugh 
over it with the Squire. 

t2 
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He. had been so mncb pat out bjibe break- 
ing off of the match betwem his younger 
daughter and Sir Neil, that he had hardly ev^i 
yet recovered his temper; but. three circum-* 
stancea ^dnt . a bug way towards enabling 
him to do so. The first was Sir Neil 
Athelston's open,' fearless declaration tbat, ex- 
cept the baronetage, he had no daitn upon the 
Athelston lands or wealth ; the second, was ih6 
pleasant financkbl arrangement Colonel Stuart 
proposed for his wife (much more interesting 
to the old gentleman than the manly declarar 
tion of love) ; and the third was the expense of 
the wedding being saved for him. > 

So it was that Neil's mother — always led by 
some one — ^had so long now been led by wise 
and unsuspicious hands, that this thoughtful, 
generous reserve seemed only natural to her*; 
and working her own will kindly, she was 
loved the better for insisting on it. 

If Lina had been consulted, she would have 
chosen what is called ^* a quiet wedding," but 
on this subject she never was consulted, except 
in gay defiance of her choice ; and she under- 
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stood at once Lady Athelston's geuerous, as well 
as proud, desire that all splendour should be 
shed upon the marriage of her only son. 

"The county people will expect it, iby dear ; 
and it is due from us, in our position here, to 
gratify them. 1 wish them all to see what re- 
joicing I make over his mamage with the dear 
little friend from whom I was once tempted to 
turn suspiciously. And '' (with a smile) ** why 
should Marjorie have a ^ ^jniet wedding,* when 
she never has been at all a quiet person ?" 

So the moiTow of this sweet Spring evening 
was to be such a day as Churchill had but rare- 
ly seen. There were arches of evergreens (blos- 
soming flags and mottoes) both at the foot 
and summit of the steep street ; flags waved 
all round the quaint old pump and lamp-post 
midway ; and there was to be (the only one left 
until the morrow) a mag;nificent arch of Spring 
flowers and dainty fern, above the leopards pas- 
sants on the entrance gates at High Athelston. 

Besides that, there was a restle£»3, expectant 
spirit of excitement rife everywhere ; from the 
•wealthy aristocratic families of Highshire, who 
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woald all be represented at High Athelston on 
the morrow 'to the cottagers' children, who were 
out of doors now, watching the progress of the 
preparations ; from the shopkeepers and private 
families in Churchill, who were all inclined to 
take holiday and join the universal merry-mak- 
ing, to the workmen and labourers who had it 
given them, and would have substantial cause 
to make the day a festival. 

And Marjorie was to be as a daughter of the 
house at High Athelston through these few 
hours, and was to leave it a bride, as honoured 
and petted as was the little mistress who 
had never claimed or even owned that title. 

Sir Neil sat quite still in the shadowy porch, 
looking out upon the tender, sunlit green of the 
Spring trees, and thinking, in the stillness of his 
great gratitude, of the happiness which had 
been given to him. And the deep and pure 
content which filled his heart, shone in his eyes, 
and made them beautiful indeed in their long, 
long, quiet gaze. 

** Alone, Athelston ?" 

The dream was broken by this greeting, as 
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Colonel Stuart came round the porch from a side 
path. 

" Marjorie forbade me to go to Hawkedale to- 
day," he explained, as he leaned opposite Sir 
Neil, against the old stone porch. '^ She said 
she wished to spend her last day at home un- 
disturbed ; but she confessed that, as they drove 
to High Athelston, she should dismounji; here, if 
Louisa would allow her, and stop a few min- 
utes to show Jet the monument. She promised 
him, so I know she will come. If to-morrow 
were her wedding-day a hundred times over, 
«he would not forget her promise to a child." 

" We hoped to see her at High Athelston 
earlier to-day," said Neil, smiling assent to the 
Colonel's last words, " at least, I did. Lina was 
always sure she would wish to spend to-day at 
home. Now she will only arrive with Louisa 
among a host of other guests, not before your- 
43el^ I hope, Stuart." 

" Thank you. But what a crowd of us you 
are entertaining to-night 1 It is too bad, con- 
jsidering what High Athelston is going to do to- 
morrow." 
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** We like it," said Neil, genially. " You 
should see my mother's lively delight in the an« 
ticipation, and her indefatigable system of im- 
provement in everything. She never ^vill, I am 
sare, leave off issuing improved editions of 
every order, until it is too late to issue an order 
at all ; and does she not act her part vreW now 
— in spite of her sad deafness t" 

"Wonderfully well/* assented the ColoueU 
with heartiness, ^ and she looks happy enough 
to make us all so. Her strength is steadily re- 
turning, Vm rejoiced to see." 

*• Worry always pulled her down," smiled 
Neil, ^^ and ease has plucked her up ; ease and 
Lina." 

" Is Miss Athelston within ?" asked the Colo- 
nel, glancing at the closed church door. 

"Yes. I knew she would like to be alone 
when she first saw Gerard's monument. Eveh 
to myself, this morning, it was mo|t sad, with 
its beauty and its associations ; to her I knew it 
would be so — especially to-day. After to- 
day, Stuart, there will be no grief or sadness 
of hers^-as there will be no joy, I trust — which 
may not be mine too." 
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"After to-day," echoed the Colonel, with 
quiet gladness in his tone. "Neil, dear fellow^ 
I can hardly believe it even yet." 

"I can," answered Sir Neil, with a quick 
brilliance in his eyes. "And I catch myself 
pitying everyone I meet, because they cannot 
have my happiness. Fool, eh, Stuart?" 

But the Colonel was fer enough from endors- 
ing this, when he saw how the brightness of the 
young man's self-congratulation was not dim- 
med by one atom of self pride. 

At this moment the great Hawkedale britzka 
drove up to the gates, but apparently Miss 
Castillain did not relish the idea of waiting 
there, for the carriage drove on towards High 
Athelston, while Marjorie and little Jet walked 
together through the churchyard. 

"I did obey you, Marjorie," began the 
Colonel, taking her hand with a glad smile of 
greeting; "but I could not resist coming to 
meet you here." 

"May Jet go in to Lina, Marjorie?" ques- 
tioned Neil, softly, as they came into the cool, 
dim porch. " She will like to show the 
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moDUtneut to Gerard's boy, and we have all 
seen it," 

Neil opened the door for the child, as he 
spoke ; then they three waited together, Mar- 
jcrie seating herself in a comer of the old seat. 

Presently Jet came back to them, his step 
slower and softer even than usual, his eyes 
wet, and his lips twitching. 

"Oh, it's beautiful!" he cried, his hands 
locked in Marjorie's lap, as he looked up into 
her face through his tears. ^' Oh, it's beautiful ! 
and I'm so glad. I'm so glad it's beautiful — oh, 
father I" 

The little shaking figure was clasped in Mar- 
jorie's arms, and the broken words were stayed 
with kisses. 

"It is beautiful, dear, because it is like 
him." 

When the suddenly-renewed passion of grief 
was quieted. Jet raised his face again wist- 
fully. 

"Miss Marjorie, now may I tell granny to 
come ? She does so want to come this evening 
— by herself, before she comes to-morrow, when 
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the church will be so beautiful and full. May I 
tellhernow?" 

As the child left the porch, Neil entered the 
church alone, and, standing a raoment just 
within the door, looked with eyes full of love 
and sympathy at the slight figure, leaning with 
its face hidden against the curtained rail of the 
great Athelston pew. 

Then his glance rested upon the splendid 
monument above. Prominent even among the 
Athelston, was this one at which he gazed, 
while he walked slowly up the white car- 
peted aisle. The exquisite marble figure of 
Gerard Athelston, life-like in its attitude and 
expression, was beautiful, just as he had been 
beautiful ; though the marble might be whiter 
and colder than death, while to him had always 
belonged essentially the warmth of happiness 
and the healthful strength of manhood. Though 
<;hiselled only fi-om a photograph, the figure was 
life-like in its resemblance, as well as exquisite 
in its easy grace and winning beauty. On the 
marble column beside it, was engraved the 
simple inscription — 
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Sacred To 
The Loved and Cherished Memory of 

SIR GERARD DYMOCKE ATHELSTON, 

Baronet, of Hioh Athelston, 

Only Son of Sir Gerard Athelston, 

AND Magdalen his first Wife. 

Bom September 19th, 1842 : Died May 31st, 1871. 

" He that judgeth me is t«e Lord." 

Neil's eyeB lingered to the last upon the 
words ; then he took Lina's drooping figure 
in his arms, and woke her to his presence with a 
long and tender kiss. 

'^ Lina, my darling, there is no name in all 
our line, long as that is, which we can be proud 
of as we must always be of his. But I can hope 
. now that there maybe others, some day, worthy 
to inherit it from him. Does it give you pain 
to read it, dearest ?" 

" No," she answered, looking up with a stead- 
fast calm ih her beautiful, dark eyes ; « no, it 
was not pain. Looking there seems to 
strengthen me — almost as his words used to 
strengthen me — that is why I stayed so 
long." 
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^^ Alick," whispered Marjorie, as she, too, and 
Colonel Staart, came softly up and stood before 
the monument, ** I am glad to feel it will be here 
to-morrow. To think of him will be good for 
me, even then." 

"And for me too,** he answered, clasping 
tightly the hand that lay in his. " It will 
always be good for me, recalling, as it does, 
the life a man may lead — through good report 
or evil." 

" He that judgeth me is the Lord." 

For a few minutes they were all silent, in the 
Holy silence of the place, reading once more 
those words which had had the power of bring- 
ing Gerard back, to meet, with calm and trust 
ful bravery, the judgment of his fellow-men. 



THE END. 
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" Those who not only love music, but love its history, and gossip, and its anec- 
dotes, will find a rare fund of enjoyment in this attractive book.'*— ^fcwu/ardl 
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LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence with Nomerous Distinguished 

Persons. By His Grandson, Spbncbr Walpole. 2 vols. 8vo, with 

Portrait. 30s. 

This work contains Letters to and from the King, the Prince Regent, and the 

Duke of Cumberland ; the Doke of Wellington, Pitt, Addington, Lord Liverpool, 

Lord Grenville ; Lord Grey and the Duke of Portland ; Lord Loughborough and 

Lord Eldon ; Lord Spencer and the Duke of Bichmond; Canning, Castlereagh, Lord 

Lonsdale, Lord Wellesley, and other distinguished men. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By Lord Wiluam Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 8ro. 30s. 
These volumes contain anecdotes and reminiscences of George IV., William IV. 
Louis XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
in, the Empress Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brougham, Normanby, G. Bentinek, 
Dalling ; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Bogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Eoan, 
Matthews, Toung, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, &c. 

"Lord William Lennox's book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
belonga In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
periences so as to amuse and interest his readers.'* — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" It is imi>OBsible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages "— i/oAn BtUL 

** A most entertaining work The author numbered among his friends and ac- 
quaintance all ranks of society — sovereigns, peers, statesmen, authors, wits, actors, 
and military men. He gives us some most delightful anecdotes and reminiscences.'* 
— Court Jotamal. 

" These pleasant volumes overflow with amusing passages, and singular and re- 
markable raminiscences of the celebrated men with whom the author came in 
contact" — Meumger. 

" A delightful book — one of the pleasantest and most amusing the reader can 
hope to peruse." — Sunday Times. 

CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BURT. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 is. 

" A capital hook.*'— John Bull 

*' A lively, graphic, and interesting book." — Daily yews. 

'* An interesting book. Very pleasant companions are Mr. Thombury's two 
volumes of travel, revealing as they do glimpses of the oldest and newest world, 
enlivened with countless anecdotes and many personal adventures. The reader 
will find Mr. Thombury a fascinatiug racordeur.'' — Graphic. 

"Mr. Thornbury is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions are 
singularly life-like and truthful, and his humour is geauhie. His journeys are 
excellent His descriptions of America are both truthful and valuable, and what 
he has to say about Egypt and Bussia, though less important, is worth saying and 
well said." — Sunday Times. 

**Mr. Thombury writes with a fluent, lively, and vigorous pen, and with a keen 
eye for what is amusing. He has seen many men and many cities. He has made 
abundant use of his opportunities, and now gives us the fruit of his wanderings in 
these two readable volumes." — Standard. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By N. L. Thie- 

BLiN (AzAMAT Batuk). 2 vols. cpown 8vo. 2 Is. (Just Ready.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByliADTCuDCEirnNADAyiES. Second Edition. 

2 vols. 2l8. 

Among nnmeroTiB other distingnished pereoDB referred to in this work are : — Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Dnchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hort^se, Charles X, Louis Philippe, Uie Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucfaer, Ney, Soult, 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, Geoi^e IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore. Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, 3Iifls Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Rachel, the Countess Oniccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, Ac. 

" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found the 
famUiar and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interest. Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as il they had been 
— so to speak — ^photographed on her memory." — The Times. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.* — Post. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late G. J. Andebsson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of *' Field Sports of the North," &c. 8vo. 
With Illustrations, los. 

** This handsome volxmie contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 
Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 
ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 
hookr—Jofih Bull 

'' This book is pleasant reading. It gives much valuable information, and many 
excellent stories about these interesting animals." — Examiner. 

" Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen."— ^tondardL 

*' There is a great deal of adventure and excitement in this volume, and much 
information that will be acceptable' to the naturalist and the 8];>ort8man." — UluS" 
trated London Netes. 

** An attractive and exciting volume, full of adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
and which will be read with interest and delight** — Qraphic 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 

Pabker Gillmorb (" Ubique"). 2 vols., with Illustrations. 2l8. 

"Written in bright and lively style.*'— J <Aen«um. 

** An inimitable repertory of anecdotes, fun, and frolic." — Jc^ Bvll. 

"Two readable volumes, which become at times really exciting. — Standard. 

" Two lively, rattling volumes of racy anecdote, giving a charming idea of sport 
by land and sea." — Oraphie. 

"A most amusing and interesting work. Though much of its matter is 
addressed to sportsmen, yet enough remains to afford great entertainment to all 
classes of readers. We nave been in every way pleased with the pleasant travels 
of l|ie author, And with his excellent description of fhem.'*— iBe2r« Life. 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 

" Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface-" — Times. 

" A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable." — Dailp News. 

" We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant^ 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — Morning Post. 

" A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the book." — Standard. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMARuA 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'E8TKA.NGE. Second Edition. 8 vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

'*To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information." — Standard. 

"A pleasant and readable book. A traveller might amuse himself very well by 
following Mr. L'Estrange's tootstepa."— Spectator. 

*' An interesting book, full of historical and local information." — Examiner. 

"A gossiping book, easy to read, and often conveying information of some in- 
terest, if not of importance.*' — Athenosum. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

G.WooDTHORPE, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy Svo, with Illustrations. 16s. 

** Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in ;his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches." — Post. 

" Lieut Woodthorpe has rendered an important service to the British public by 
giving them a most valuable and intelligible narrative of the Lushai Expedition. 
Those who take an interest in Indian a£FairB cannot do better than consult this 
interesting book." — United Service Gazette. 

TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jerninoham, Author of " Life in a French Chateau," 
&c. Svo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

** Mr. Jemingham has filled a very agreeable volume with the tale of his excur- 
sions during the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental interest His 
style is lively, clear, and picturesque." — ScUurday Review. 

**Mr. Jemiugham's work includes trips from Brindisi to Athens, to Corinth by 
Nauplia, and Mycenee, to Mount Athos, to Cyzicus, Broussa, Nicomedia, and 
Nicffia, besides chapters upon Constantinople and its environs. While the most 
interesting parts of the work to a general reader are the descriptions of the 
people, the author gives a mass of notices as to the antiquities and interesting 
Bites of the localities he visits." — Standard. 

" This book will be found to contain many interesting descriptions of Turkish 
life and manners, a3 well as much curious information of an historical and legen- 
dary character." — E.raminer. 

'* This book contains some good sketches of Turkish and Greek character, and 
the author describes very weU the scenes he passes through.*' — Qlobe. 
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VOLS. I. & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EdiHon. 8vo. SOa. 

Ooktentb:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Onter Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bights— 
The White Tower— Charleti of Orleane— Uncle Oloncester— Prison Balee— Bean- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Qtieen— De- 
throned — ^The Hen of Kent— Courtney — No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley — White Boses — ^Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — ^Bishop of Boss — ^Murder of Northumberland — ^Philip the Con- 
fessor-Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoninfc 



Fbok thb Tmss:— "All the civilized worldr— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we filiall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
IMxon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next wq encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deedsL A s we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown ** 
to one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
j^elds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
GKmpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

'*From first to last this work overfiows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning Pott. 

''We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest muse- 
ment and instroction, at once solid and refined.."— Z>at7y Telegraph, 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. SOs. 

Contents:— A Favourite; A Favourite's Friend ; The Countess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Villiera ; Bevolntion ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing; Henry De^Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court; A New Romanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Fel ton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Revenge ; Charles I. ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Romance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder ; A Patriot ; The Gh>od Old Cause ; James, Duke of Monmouth ; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Beform Blots ; Sir Francia 
Burdett; A Smnmons to the Tower; Arthur Thistle wood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit ; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Tbnes. 
* This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive." — Examiner. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tuma 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

"By his meritfl of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
Illustrated News. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A NewLibraby Edition. 
1 vol. demy Svo, with Portrait. 128. 

** Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn * is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

"* William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be." — Sunday Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instruction." — Illustrated News. 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Contents:— Antiqaity of Matrimonial Customs. Marriage by Capture, Marriage by 
Purchase, The Church Porch, Espousals, Celebration of Marriage, Publication 
of Banns, Ancient Bestraints on Freedom of Marriage, Pre-ContractR, Marriages 
in Strict Order and Marriages by License, The Wedding Ring, The Bing-finger, 
The Gimmal Ring, Costumes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Cake, Wedding Presents, The Dinner and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Bri- 
d[al Music, Wedding Sermons, Infantile Wedlock, Lucky Days and Lawful 
Hours, Parental Authority, Discipline of Wives, Laws and Novels, Sermons and 
Esssys, Old Proverbs about Marriage and Womeu,Characteristic8of Womankind 
in Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Times, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
Clerical Marriage,Lay-mamages during the Commonwealth, Taxes on Celibacy, 
Curious Marriages, Clandestine and Irregular Marriages, Prisons and Lawless 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick's Mairiuge Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Gretna Green Matches, The Carr3nng away of Heiresses, 
The Royal Fleet Marriages, The Royal Marriage Act, Marriage with Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Honeymoon Trips and Cards. Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jeuz d'Esprit against Wives, Dissolution of Partnership, &c 

" In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and tlie Clergy. His * Brides and 
JSridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of eveiy woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instruction." — Athenieum. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Kni^htsbridge, and Pro- 
bendaiy of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A, G. L'Estrangb. 8vo. 16s. 
*'The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Harness. The fine qualities of the man ara set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 
is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them." — Athaueutn. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Ed. by Thomas Landsekr, A.R.A. 2 v. Portrait. 

" Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. LaiidReer, the famous engraver, 

has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary sketches 

which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 

Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Atltermum. 

MODERN TURKEY. Bv J. Lkwis Farley, 

Consul of tbe Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. 148. 

"Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — TSmes. 

*' Mr. Farley has a good deal or interesting infoimation to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21 s. 
"Lovers of sport will welcome this new work by I.onl W. Lennox eagerly. We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — from fishing in Upper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia ; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thames. Then descriptions of ancient and modem gymnastics, sports 
of England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
fighting. We may learn how to choose a yacli,t or a hound, a hunter or a rifle, 
from thebe useful and amusing pagea We predict a success for this book.'*— i^ro. 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hep worth Dixon. Tliird 

Edition 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured IllastrationB. 30s. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect. The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid l)eing grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest theur attention."^^atfir(3ray Review. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES: 

By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, ISs. 
"Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives us an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that Khe did Bee to the bent advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest 
of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say a word for her ability as a 
writer."— 2Y//j«. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Clieaper Edition, in 1 vol. Gs. 
** A biography of the beautiful and imhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily Newt. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Cuhming, D.D. Second Edition, 1 vol. Gs. 
" The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, us wo applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of e:ich when taken singly, and ths striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other CoUateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Gumming, D.D., &c. Third Edition. 1 vol. Gs. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladyo Shakorley." 1 vol. Ts. 6d. bonnd 
" * The Exiles at St Germains ' is an attempt, and, we think, an excellent at- 
tempt, to depict the life of the latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection 
of the Lilies of France. The author is that skilled penwoman who wrote ' The 
Ladye Shakerley,' and she has seized fully the. spirit of the Stuart age and of the 
followers of that hapless family. Very, very touching is tbe fiction that has such 
an air of intense reality that few will read it without a moistening of the eyes 
and a choking in the throat The vratMniblance of the imitation is almost perfect, 
and we cannot doubt that ' The Exiles at St Germains ' will be every whit as popu- 
lar as 'The Ladye Shakerley.' ''—Standard. 

THE LADYE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition, 1 vol. Gs. 
" This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of * Mary Powell.' The characters bear the same impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of plachig 
before others the pictures her own Imagination has called up." — Pall Mall Oaxette. 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of «St. 

OlftTo's," " Janita's Croes," Ac. 8 toIs. 

COLONEL DACRE. By the Author of "Caste," 

" Pearl," 4o. 3 vols. 

TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Collins, 

Author of " Marquis and Merchant/* <&c. 3 vols. 

ONE LOVE IN A LIFE. By Emma M. Pearson, 

Author of " Our Adventures in the War," &c. 3 vols. 

BROKEN BONDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," " False Cards," &c. 3 vols. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. By Mart Cecil, 

Hat. 3 vols. 

HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. By Mrs. 

Newton Crosland. 3 vols. 

"'Hubert Freeth's Prosperity' is a carefally executed composition A high, 
healthy tone of moral teaching runs all through the book, and the story gains upon 
us as we continue it" — Titnes : Dec. 6. 

" A novel which cannot fail to please. It is pure and elevated in feeling, good in 
style ; the incidents are interesting, and each character has a distinct and well- 
sustained individuality." — Daily News. 

" A very graphic tale, of sustained interest"— /oAn Bull. 

"A vigorous and powerful novel Mrs. Crosland has proved her claim to hold 
possession of the highest rank in modern literature." — Messenger. 

FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. By Mrs. Day. 3 v. 

" A really good novel— one which deserves very high praise. For a first novel, 
it is the most equally sustained in literary qualities, and the most intellectually 
harmonious we have ever read." — Examiner. 

" This is a wholesome and pleasant novel. The heroine is an original character, 
quite natural, and very charming." — Spectator. 

CROWN HARDEN, By Mrs. Fuller. 3 vols. 

" An agreeable novel It has many merits." — Morning Post. 

*' The place we should assign to ' Crown-Harden ' in the ranks of novels would 
be to place it in the same category as the works of Miss Edgeworth. It is a pure 
domestic story, abounding in stirring incidents, related in a lively and lady-like 
manner." — Court Express. 

THE WRONG MAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Mont- 

OOMERY. 2 vols. 

"This story is written with good taste and refinement"— PaKi/iiM Gazette. 

" There is in this novel no lack of variety in regard to persons and places. The 
style is free and flowing, and the current of the narration uninterrupted. The two 
volumes will be found agreeable reading."— ifomtngr Post. 

THE THREE OXONIANS. By Frank Usher. 3 v. 

" ' The Three Oxonians * contains much capital reading. There is a great deal of 
dash and go in the Btory."— Times : Dec. 6. 
" A very readable and entertaining novel"— 06«err«r. 
•'A capital book, far above the average."— JoAn Bull. 
" The incidents are all very well told, and the interest well sustained."— Poi<. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



LOTTIE DAELING. By J. C. Jbaffreson, 

Author of " Live it Down," " A Woman in Spite of Herself," &c. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 

** In ' Lottie Darling ' Mr. JeaffreBon has achieved a triumph. It Is a capital 
novel, as sparkling as it is original, as poiverfal as it is amusing. It is healthy in 
tone, interesting from beginning to end, and contains sketches of life and character 
nnustially vivid and well drawn.*' — Morning Post. 

" This story is well told. It opens up a phase of life hitherto mitonched by any 
novelist*'— .Z)at7y News. 

" ' Lottie Darling ' contains some delicious love passages, and original and strik- 
ing sketches of character. The plot is one of powerful interest*' — ChvtpMe. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. By F. W. 

Robinson, Author of " Grandmother's Money," " No Chnrch," 
" Little Kate Kirby," &c. 3 vols. 
"A very clever novel The hiterest in the story is admirably kept up.** — 
AthensBum. 

** The story is extremely interesting. It abounds with startling surprises, striking 
situations, and exciting incidents." — Pall Mall Oaxette. 

*'An excellent novel. In the story before us the same sustained vigour, the same 
originality in the conception of character, and the same power of execution, are 
exhibited as in all the novels which have come from Mr. Bobinson's hand." — Post. 

MONSIEUR MAURICE, A NEW NOVELETTE, 

and other Tales. By Amelia B. Edwabds, Author of " Barbara's 
History," &c. 3 vols. 

" The whole story of ' Monsieur Maurice * is very tenderly and gracefully written 
— ^nor is the interest of the other stories inferior to * Monsieur Maurice.' '* — Times. 

" Miss Edwards is one of our best writers of novelettes. The tales in these 
volumes are as good as those -in ' Miss Carew,* which is high praise." — Atfunoettm 

'' These sparkling, clever stories are bright, healthy, and amusing to the last — 
abounding with touches of pathos and lively incident'*— <Stofu2ardL 

PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aid]6, Author of 

" Rita," " The Marstons," &c. 3 vols. 
"A clever and interesting book. The characters are all hit off with eas^ and 
dash, and the dialogues are smart and pointed."— ^Safun/oy Beview. 
" A carefully-written and interesting BtoryJ"^Spectator. 

LILIAN'S PENANCE. By the Author of « Recom- 

mended to Mercy," " First in the Field," &c. 3 vols. 
" A remarkably well written and attractive novel Much credit is due to the 
author for the clever and original way in which the plot is revealed."— /oAn BiilL 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 

Author of " Uncle Silas," &c. 3 vols. 
** A remarkable, vigorous, and original novel, written with great power. The 
characters are drawn with singular brightness and clearness of touch, and the plot 
is admirably contrived."— /Stondord 

OLIVER BEAUMONT and LORD LATIMER. By 

Lady Emily Ponsonbt, Author of " The Discipline of Life." 3 vols. 
** Lady Emily Ponsonby has in this work added another wreath to her literary 
crown. It excites great interest and curiosity." — Court Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH. By the Author of « Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 
" This novel will fascinate many readera The character of the heroine is very 
charming. The conversations are natural, original, and clever.*' — John Bull. 
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Wintitx i^t ^spcrial fatronajge of Ptr pajtstg. 

Published annually, in One Vol., royal 8t'o, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-THIBD EDITIOlSr FOB 1 874 IS JUST BEADY. 

Lodge's Peeraob and Babonetagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as thfe most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is anmially corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tlie 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of n^any thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear iu other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, con-ectness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 

Ireland, and the Colonies. 
The Baronetage alphabetically arrange. 
Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 

members of Noble Families. 
Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 

Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters Of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
I lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetifal List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



"A work which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exacteat of modem works on the subject."— -Spec/otor 

»*A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeraga It is the standard 
authority on the subject "—-^tofutordL 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5s. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

ftroductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
a its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** ' Nathalie* is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmim. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
yqfmg lady may thank the author for means of domg so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Pojl 

Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

**The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's NovelsL 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— ifecwn(;rer. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

ym.— CABDIKAL .WISEMAirS BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOIJB POPES. 

** A pictoresone book on Borne and its eccleaia4stical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to evwy idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Atheniaaun. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. ' 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In ' A life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect** — Athemeum. 

X.— THE OLD COUET STJBUEB. By LEIGH HUITT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

**A more agreeable and entertaining book has not heeaa. publidied since Bos well pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.** — Observer. 

XI.— MAEGABET AND HEE BEEDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their whila Tliere are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming.*'— ^Memetim. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The publications included hi this library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.** — Examiner. 

XIII.— DAEIEN. By ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

"This last production of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousanda** — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table.*' — Standard, 

XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation."— ^Sunday Titnei. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

^'We can praise Mrs. Gretton*8 book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction.*' — Times. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax * 
one of the most popular works of the day.*' — Post. 

XVni.— FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDEED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.*' 
** If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between ' John Halifax * and 
*The Caxtons.* ''Standard. 
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HURST & BLACKEirS STANDARD LIBRARY 



XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOETJM. 

BY PETER BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interost, which can never fall to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition indades the tme story of the Colleen Bawn." — JllustrtUed Newt. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenaswn. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE; 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These * Studies <jom Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Revi^o. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athenmum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOEa 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book.*'— .dtAeiusum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — LamoeL 

XXV.— NO CHTIECH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.'** — Athenaeum, 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive.'* — Athenaeum. *' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel*' — Timet. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mr& Norton's best prose work.** — Examine: 

XXVm.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius.'* — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara*s 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
%nd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like." — Tim^a. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — Timea, 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irvixig's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religions biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
Bti'uction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^^AUunoeutn, 

XXXU.— SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HUMOXJR. 

**Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize.**— Po«(. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nattira Even if tried'by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault."— Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

*' No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenceum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" * Agnes ' is ft novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenoeunu 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera" — Past. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'*This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

'• A very interesting book. Mr, Dixon has written thoughtfully and vrell"— Times. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — PaJl Mall Oas. 
" We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIIL— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenceum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'^ ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Atfienssum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** A novel which is the work pi a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. ' 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist" — Daily News. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

**Thi8 is one of the most amusing books that we ever read." — Standard. 
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